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[in Our Opinion 











FOCUS ON FARM FORUM 


Half the world still doesn’t know 
how the other half lives—or how it 
would like to live. But today we have 
a much better chance to find out than 
in the past. The reason? Develop- 
ment of mass communication through 
press, film, radio and television. 

Since improved understanding 
among peoples is required for peace, 
it is not at all odd that the Edu- 
cational Scientific and Cultural Or- 
ganization of the United Nations 
better known as UNESCO—has un- 
dertaken sixteen studies on problems 


These deal 


with subjects such as_ professional 


of mass communication. 


training of journalists, visual aids in 
fundamental education and training 
for radio. The latest study was made 
in Canada; and the subject is Na- 
tional Farm Radio which 
has brought a new technique into 
adult education. 


Forum, 


The unique character of the Forum 
movement does not come from the 
local discussion groups, which had 
previously been used elsewhere. It 
does not come from combining radio 
broadcasts with discussion groups, 
which had also been tried. It does 
not even come from a triple com- 
bination of literature, broadcasts, 
and discussions, although the Forums 
use all three. 

It comes from a system of two-way 
communication, whereby the local 
Forums report the results of their 
discussions to their provincial offices, 
and the provincial offices report to 


national headquarters. Excerpts from 
some of the local Forum findings are 
reported over the air regularly, and 
Forums have always listened eagerly 
for quotations from their own or 
neighboring groups. At the same 
time, through this procedure. a cross- 
section of Forum opinion can be 
secured on any subject, provincially 
or nationally, for appropriate use. 


The Farm Forum project got under 
way nationally in the fall of 1940, 
co-sponsored by the Canadian Asso- 
ciation for Adult Education, the 
Canadian Federation of Agricuture 
and the Canadian Broadcasting Cor- 
poration. Provincial sponsorship has 
been provided, in varying degrees, by 
provincial departments of agriculture, 
universities, farm organizations and 
co-operatives. 

Since 1940 the Forum project has 
encountered many and varied re- 
actions. On the whole, it has taken 
quite well in Eastern Canada, but 
over most of the West it has scarcely 
gained a toehold. Many Canadians 
have wondered about the reason for 
this east-west difference, and also 
about the wide range of success, even 
within one region. 

The three-man team of experts 
which studied the Forum movement 
for UNESCO has come up with at 
least some of the answers to these, 
and many other questions. Their 
published report is entitled Canada’s 
Farm Radio Forum. Quite a thorough 
job of analysis was done in prepar- 
ing this study, which is presented in 





three sections: (1) The History and 
Organization of National Farm Radio 
Forum, by John Nicol; (2) Com- 
Study, by Albert A. 
Shea; and (3) Community Study, 
by G. J. P. Simmins. R. Alex Sim 
of the University of Toronto wrote 
the introduction edited the 
reports. 


munications 


and 


What emerged from this mass of 
data? Perhaps the gist may best be 
presented in this statement from the 
conclusion: 

“From the point of view of its 
organization at the national level, 
Farm Forum has perhaps evolved 
the ideal combination; the broad- 
casting authority retains final control 
of the form and presentation of the 
broadcasts, but benefits from the 
continued advice and support of the 
farm leaders and educators in the 


choice and: treatment of the subjects 
best calculated to meet the needs and 
interests of the movement.” 


“At the local level,” the report 
continues, “it is apparent that strong 
local sponsorship is needed in launch- 
ing and maintaining the project. 
The broadcast alone is not sufficient 
to provide the necessary incentive to 
farm groups, or even to keep them 
active for very long without another 
external stimulus. In Canada the 
difficulty has been to convince poten- 
tial local that they will 
themselves gain something by taking 
an active interest in the project...” 


sponsors 


“The record indicates that in some 
degree all the original objectives of 
the founders have been met,” states 
the report, adding, “but probably not 
to the extent the founders thought 
possible or desirable.” 

Let’s examine the five objectives 


listed in the report. They were to: 
(1) Restore the lost sense of com- 
munity which in the past had been 
an outstanding characteristic of 
Canadian rural life. (2) Help people 
realize that much was to be gained 
from group discussion of common 
problems and in’ group planning to 
(3) Develop 
a type of rural leadership based on 
the confidence of the individual in 
his ability to do things for himself 
in society. (4) Foster “the enquir- 
ing attitude.” (5) Bridge, with 
unifying effect, the geographically 
separate agricultural 
Canada. 

The notable success, the 
report notes, has been in strengthen- 
ing neighborhood bonds. With 
groups of neighbors meeting once a 
week all winter, to 
of common 


meet these problems. 


regions of 


most 


matters 
interest in an informal 
setting, people could hardly help get- 
ting better acquainted with each 
other. The report notes: “Farm 
Forum is one of the few new organ- 
izations which operate at neighbor- 
hood level and _ strengthen 
than weaken these relations.” 


discuss 


rather 


Since Forums cannot intelligently 
discuss a national subject without 
considering local ramifications, com- 
munity problems are brought up, and 
frequently something is done about 
them. Local projects have ranged 
from home beautification and electri- 
fication of community halls to build- 
ing of skating rinks and arranging 
for soil tests. Often several Forums 
will co-operate on a job, raising 
funds through concerts or dances. 
Banding together on a county basis 
and working along with Women’s 
Institutes and other groups, Forums 





have been instrumental in establish- 
ing co-operative medical services in 
at least eight counties in Ontario and 
three in Quebec counties. Thus 
action projects have operated, not 
only for the welfare of active Forum 
members, but for the public. That 
looks like group planning to solve 
problems. 

As for development of rural leader- 
ship, the report leaves no doubt of 
the Forums’ success. Leadership 
experience gained in the local groups 
is only one of the benefits. Sponsor- 
ing groups such as the Federation 
of Agriculture have been strengthened 
through the active informed support 
of Forums, which have also provided 
two-way communication between 
farmers and the Federation. 
Interest in co-operatives and in muni- 
cipal and educational affairs has been 
increased, and people who gained 


local 


their first organizational experience 


in Farm Forums comprise many of 
the present-day these 
organizations. 


officers of 


On fostering “the enquiring atti- 
tude” the results were not so clear- 
cut. Forums had not turned to books 
as much as library people had hoped; 
in fact, where UNESCO surveyors 
enquired, book borrowings from 
Forum people had shown no increase. 
However, many of the groups were 
beginning to order boxes of books 
from travelling library services. So 
there has been some advance, even 


in this field. 


Turning to the final objective of 
the founders—bridging the separate 
agricultural regions of Canada—the 
report points out that this is a very 
big order. Because of its size, 
scattered and ethnically varied popu- 


lation, and differing regional ecoti- 
omies, Canada presents unusually 
great barriers. The UNESCO workers 
could find “no evidence to prove that 
Farm Forums had helped directly in 
implanting in the minds of its parti- 
cipants a sense of national unity.” 
But they did believe that Forums 
which had met regularly for years 
would have gained a greater under- 
standing of national affairs. 


“Attention should be drawn to the 
effect of Farm Forum in strengthen- 
ing its three national sponsors,” the 
report points out. “They matured 
simultaneously with the project. And 
each, in their several ways, contri- 
buted greatly towards 
gether and 
people.” 


binding to- 
informing a scattered 


From the detailed reports emerges 
a composite picture of what is needed 
to make a really good local Forum, 
and the lacks that have been re- 
sponsible for heavy mortality of 
groups in some areas. In the first 
place, there must be suitable raw 
material from which to build a 
Forum. All that is needed here is 
a district where the neighbors are 
friendly and where someone has at 
least latent leadership ability. How- 
ever, such a district cannot be ex- 
pected to be a self-starter. 

Stimulus from outside is necessary 
from a local or regional sponsoring 
organization. Its first function is to 
get people together to explain the 
purposes and techniques of Farm 
Forum, to see that the group is 
properly organized, and to provide 
some coaching for the chairman on 
discussion leadership and for the 
secretary on preparation of reports 
and handling of finances. Even when 





done, 
of surviving 


this has been Forums have 
little chance without 
repeated stimulus from the sponsor. 
So it isn’t enough for a sponsor to 
splurge on organizing Forums and 
then to forget about them. 
tinuous show of interest is required, 
along with help on current problems. 


A con- 


need to 
their 
This requires 


Forums 
broadcasts to 
interests. 


In discussion, 

national 
local 
some talent in discussion leadership: 


relate 
own 


but that is easily developed in anyone 
The 
and the 
rendered more effective by sending 


with average ability. process 


may be speeded Forum 
members to leadership courses to 
study group techniques. 

Both men and women should be 
included in such discussion groups. 
This broadens the approach to a 
subject and adds considerably to the 
interest because of the greater diver- 
sity of viewpoint. Young 
both for a 
fresh approach and to provide good 
material for The 
study found that most Forum mem- 


people 
need to be brought in, 
future leaders. 
bers were middle-aged or older, and 
didn’t take as readily to new and 
improved procedures as the younger 
element. Another advantage in get- 
ting the young people in is to share 
the load, as many of the older people 


are already officers in several organ- 


izations, and cannot devote enough 
time to Forum work. 

Action projects stood high on the 
list of The opinion 
quoted that no group would last more 
than two years unless it began doing 
something for itself. Many people 
fail to receive enough satisfaction 
from discussion alone—they need to 
see some tangible results or their 


musts. was 


interest will flag. Such results are 
provided through action 
which also speed up the development 
of experience in organization, and 
raise the prestige of the local Forum 


in its community. 


projects, 


Recreation found to be a 
vital ingredient in the Forum pro- 
gram. Where ability to discuss has 
not yet developed to the point where 
people will turn out for discussions 
alone, they recrea- 
tion is offered, and once there, take 
a constructive part. 


helps 


was 


will come when 


This ingredient 
self- 
consciousness and makes it easier for 
them to talk informally. However. 
the survey showed that many groups 
had been killed off by neglecting the 
discussion in favor of recreation 

usually cards. Groups which had 
been. card-happy one season often 
failed to reorganize at the beginning 
of the next, so that even their social 
function was lost. 


people to lose their 


The study warns 
of the need for fitting recreation into 
a planned program so that it will 
help the discussion and action pro- 
grams, instead of competing with 
them. 

Refreshments have a place on the 
Forum program, The study 
showed that they provided a fine 
atmosphere for informal chatting. 
which was often more valuable than 
the earlier discussion session, being 
more likely to deal with real com- 
munity needs and lead to 
projects. 

Regular reporting of opinions and 
activities played an important role 
in the success of groups, the study 
found. Members looked forward to 
hearing their groups’ opinions in the 
provincial summary after the national 


too. 


action 





broadcast, and to news items about 
their activities. So reports should 
be sent regularly, not only to the 
provincial secretary, but also to local 
papers and radio stations. 

Taking part in larger gatherings 
occasionally also helped Forums to 
develop. In many places several 
groups combine for a joint program 
on the fourth night of each month, 
with recreation 
thrown in. 


and_ refreshments 
Some of the provinces 
also have annual rallies, in which 
representatives from all groups report 
on activities and 


plan for future 


development. 


Leadership have been 
found desirable, if not even essential, 
for the welfare 


courses 


of Forums. Here 
people may, under expert guidance, 
get experience in chairing meetings, 
leading discussions, choosing suit- 
able action projects, leading recrea- 
all of 
which are skills needed in any group 
before it can reach its peak per- 
formance. 

The UNESCO report indicates 


quite conclusively that wherever the 


tion and reporting meetings 


B 
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THE OFFICERS AND STAFF 
OF 


THE CANADIAN ASSOCIATION FOR 
ADULT EDUCATION 
Ww 


Extend To All Friends And Associates 
Best Wishes For Christmas And The New Year 


Forum movement has failed to 
develop in Canada the reason has 
been lack of one or more of these 
vital ingredients. Probably the 
greatest single factor in failure has 
been absence of sustained and 
intelligently directed effort on the 
part of organizations that had under- 
taken to the movement 
regionally. 


sponsor 


What conclusions can we come to 
about the UNESCO study? It has 
shown that in the complex that goes 
to make up the National Farm Radio 
Forum, Canada has developed a 
new process that may speed adult 
education elsewhere in the world. 
And it has also shown how the Forum 
movement in Canada could be 
strengthened and broadened. Canada’s 
Farm Radio Forum is essential read- 
ing for anyone interested in the 
welfare of rural people. 


J. S. CRAM 


John Nicol, Albert A. Shea, and 
G. J. P. Simmins, “Canada’s Farm Radio 
Forum”; R. Alex Sim, Editor (Press, 
Film, and Radio in the World Today). 
Paris: UNESCO, 1954. Pp. 235. $2.50. 
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Back to School In Vancouver 
Charles Bayley 


HE back to school 


swells in size every year. This 


movement 


season some 15,000 adults will enrol 
in day and evening classes operated 
by the Vancouver Board of School 
Trustees. 

Almost as many adults are taking 
instruction as the total 
students enrolled in all our junior 
and senior high schools. The peak, 
even if this city were to stop grow- 
ing, still 


number of 


seems several thousand 
away. 

Two complementary factors are 
drawing adults in ever-increasing 
numbers to Vancouver schools. The 
first is the emphasis placed on “know- 
how’, whether it be for painting, 
gardening, golf, sewing, 
cooking, photography, or almost any- 
thing else. Advertising, the premium 
on qualifications, and competitive 
sports are just three forces develop- 
ing in many people the desire for 
self-improvement and the profitable 
use of leisure-time. 

The other condition is that the 
Vancouver Board of School Trustees 
believes that the provision of facili- 
ties and instruction for adults is part 
of its responsibility to the com- 
munity. Consequently, adult educa- 
tion is a major program, well organ- 
ized, efficiently operated and 
promoted. Its director, Graham 
Bruce, is one of the six senior ofh- 
cials heading the departments into 


bowling, 


which the administration of the Van- 
couver school system is organized. 
The Adult Education Department has 
the same status as the Departments of 
Elementary Education, Secondary 
Education, Research and Special 
Services, Construction and Mainten- 
ance, and Business Administration. 


The organization of adult educa- 
tion in a separate department not 
only gives it status but allows the 
Director scope to develop a broad 
program and to encourage 
to take advantage of the opportuni- 
ties. 

But to get down to detail which 
will be set out under four headings: 


citizens 


® Day classes for Adults 

® Night School Program 

® Administration and Staff Selection 
® Promotion and Relations. 


DAY CLASSES FOR ADULTS 

The adult education program of 
the Vancouver Board of School Trus- 
tees is a day and evening activity. 
Day classes are held at the 


® Vancouver Vocational Institute 
Vancouver School of Art 
Radio and Electronics Center 
Language School for New Cana- 
dians 
Several other centers. 


The $2,000,000 Vancouver Voca- 
tional Institute, built in 1949, is the 
only one of its type in Canada oper- 





A Handy Andy Course is practical and always good for fun. 


ated by a local school board, and 
financed jointly by the School Board, 
Provincial and Federal Governments. 

The purpose of the Vocational In- 
stitute is to provide training for those 


hoping to find employment in a par- 


and for those 
wanting to up-grade their qualifica- 
tions. Applicants must, for the most 
part, be at least sixteen years of age 
and have Grade X standing or its 
equivalent. 


ticular occupation, 


The Vocational Institute is a year- 
round operation. Courses in twenty 
trade, commercial and service occu- 
pations, length from ten 
weeks to iwelve months. Each course 
is operated only if there is sufficient 
enrolment and if there is reasonable 
opportunity for employment. Conse- 
quently, the total enrolment varies 
from month to month. In 1953, the 
number ranged from a low of 413 
in August to 668 in February. During 


vary in 


the year, 1,839 persons attended day 
classes at the VVI. 

Because of the employment factor, 
co-operation with business, industry, 
and the trade unions is essential. Ex- 
cellent relationships have developed 
to the mutual advantage of all parties. 
Courses have been developed in con- 
sultation with Advisory Trade Com- 
mittees representing labor and man- 
agement. 

Naturally, the courses offered are 
related to the business and industrial 
characteristics of this city and coast. 
Perhaps the best example is the navi- 
gation courses designed to enable 
men working on tugs, fishboats and 
other coastal craft to qualify for 
various marine certificates. 

While the Vocational Institute is in 
a constant state of flux, this is an 
advantage. Facilities and staff may be 
used to meet emergent situations. 
Last December, for example, at the 





request of the Plumbers’ and Steam- 
fitters’ Union, and in co-operation 
with the Federal and Provincial Gov- 
ernments, the VVI provided facilities 
for the training of welders for a 
pipeline project. 


The drawn from 
the trades and are employed on a 
month to month basis. The permanent 
staff includes the principal, an assist- 
ant to the principal, and a co-ordi- 
nator. 


instructors are 


Cost of operating the Vocational 
Institute is met by fees and by grants 
from the Provincial and Federal 
Governments and the Vancouver 
Board of School Trustees. The Insti- 
tute is not only an important day- 
time vocational training school but 
also one of the major night school 
centers. 

The of Art is 


Vancouver School 


the another important “day” center 
in the adult education program. For 
many years, it occupied make-shift 
accommodation but the school now 
has its own building. 


The School of Art serves students 
going into the various fields of com- 
mercial art and those making a 
serious study of the fine arts. Courses 
are offered in drawing and painting, 
design, litho- 


ceramics, etching, 


graphy, and sculpture. 

As with the Vocational Institute, 
the School of Art has related its 
program to employment opportuni- 
ties, and many graduates have gone 
with local architectural, advertising, 
and retail firms. A considerable num- 
ber have continued on to Normal 
School to qualify as art teachers in 
our schools. 


The School of Art has its own 
principal and a staff of full and part- 
time instructors. Enrolment last year 
totalled 97 full-time and 88 part-time 
students, all of whom pay fees. 


As with the VVI. the School of 
Art is an important evening center. 
The school is also used for the Satur- 
day morning art classes for children 
and for parents of these children. 
This activity comes under the admin- 
istration of the Adult Education De- 
partment. 


The Radio Electronics Center 
located in King Edward High School, 
trains young men in radio and tele- 
graph communication in preparation 
for Department of Transport certifi- 
cates. Through the years, since it was 
established in 1925, this Center has 
played an important role in supply- 
ing wireless operators for coastal and 
deep-sea ships as well as for air and 
land communications. Its graduates 
are to be found almost all over the 
world. 


For a number of years, the Adult 
Education Department has operated 
a Language School for New Cana- 
dians, in downtown Vancouver. Day 
and evening classes are held through- 
out the year to teach immigrants 
sufficient basic English to help them 
in employment and in adjusting to 
the community. 


Day classes in home-making are 
held in various community centers 
for mothers unable to attend evening 
classes. 


In co-operation with the B.C. 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
courses in lumber tallying and grad- 
ing are operated during the day for 








night shift workers in our local saw- 
mills. 


The Adult Education Department 
also organizes and administers all 
in-service training courses, of/~red 
by the Vancouver Board of School 
Trustees in co-operation with the De- 
partment of Education, for teachers 
studying toward advanced certificates. 


NIGHT SCHOOL PROGRAM 

Perhaps the most surprising feature 
of the night school program, other 
than the large enrolment, is the num- 
ber and variety of the courses. The 
Adult Education Department has a 
standing offer—it will consider con- 
ducting any course requested, provid- 
ed fifteen registrations and a compe- 
tent instructor can be obtained and 
accommodation is available. 


The philosophy behind the night 
school program is that it should be 
a service to the community, and that 
it should have wide appeal. The Board 
of School Trustees believes that the 
opportunity to learn should be un- 
limited. 


The program is designed to permit 
adults to: 


® Complete university entrance and 
senior matriculation requirements. 

* Take a business training. 

© Up-grade their present trade stand- 
ing and learn new trade skills. 

© Improve their general ability or ex- 
tend their general knowledge. 

® Gain useful information for family 
living and for better use of leisure 
time. 

® Learn skills required for leader- 
ship and voluntary service. 


These are not merely general aims. 
Courses now being offered provide 


9 


these opportunities to learn as well 
as the opportunity to meet other 
people, an important feature of any 
night school program. 


Courses, for example, in personal 
development now being offered 
include: The Charming Woman; Per- 
sonality and the Speaking Voice; 
Keep-Fit Classes for Women; Public 
Speaking; Public Speaking for 
W omen. 

Home-makers have courses on 
Home Planning; Home Building; In- 
terior Decoration; Handy Andy 
Home Mechanics; Living on What 
You Earn; Drapes and Slip Covers; 
Woodworking; Cooking for Com- 
pany; Fancy Sandwich making; and 
others. 


Sporstmen can learn Fly-tying, 
Navigation for Yachtsmen, Boat 
Building and Golf. Immigrants can 
learn to speak English. Arm-chair 
travellers can view and discuss Movie 
Shots of Canada and Camera Trips 
through Europe and America. Single 
and married persons can learn to 
play bridge or to square dance. 


Training classes for indentured 
apprentices are conducted for the 
B.C. Department of Labor and the 
Department of Education. Volunteer 
Service Training classes are carried 
on for the Volunteer Bureau of 
Greater Vancouver. Youth Leader- 
ship courses are given in co-operation 
with the Kiwanis Club. 


The greater part of the program 
runs from September 20 to March 
31, with the academic courses con- 
tinuing until June. Courses vary con- 
siderably in length, from one night 
a week for eight weeks, to two nights 
a week for nine months. 





Along with the Vancouver Voca- 
tional Institute and the School of Art, 
most of the secondary schools are 
used as night schools. A number of 
other centers, where special equip- 
ment is available, are used. 


Experience has shown that the 
most popular centers are near the 
main transit routes and have facili- 
ties for a variety of courses. People 
like to go where there is a crowd and 
a lot of activity. 


ADMINISTRATION AND STAFF SELECTION 


As has been stated, the adult edu- 
cation program is administered as a 
unified operation. The director 
handles all detail to carry out the 
policies established by the Board of 
School Trustees. He is a member of 
the administrative team of six senior 
officials directly responsible to the 
Superintendent of Schools. 


The position of full-time Director 
of Adult Education was established 
in 1945. Prior to that, from 1909, the 
first three directors held other day- 
time positions in the school system, 
which proved to be a handicap. Ex- 
pansion of the adult education pro- 
gram followed the appointment of a 
full-time director. 


Starting this season, the Vocational 
Institute and King Edward High 
School have full-time night school 
principals. These two principals also 
perform sundry duties in connection 
with general administration of the 
department. 


Other centers are under the super- 
vision of teachers-in-charge, who are 
on the regular teaching staff of the 
secondary schools, but they do not 


have teaching duties at their night 
school center. 

The teaching staff for the night 
school program is drawn from many 
sources. Teachers for the academic, 
commercial and certain technical sub- 
jects are mainly recruited from the 
day school staffs. Instructors for the 
special courses are selected for out- 
standing ability in their field, and 
they constitute almost sixty per cent 
of the night school teaching staff. 
All instructors are paid. 

The course, Living on Your In- 
come, for example, is being given by 
the staff of Edith Adams’ Cottage of 
the Vancouver Sun. This Changing 
World is being given by Mr. Ken 
Mclvor, Foreign Affairs expert of the 
Vancouver Daily Province. Raymond 
Whitehouse, drama producer, CBU, 
is teaching Radio and Television 


Script Writing. Jack Patterson, Na- 


tional Film Board, is giving Movie 
Shots of Canada, and a group of real 
estate experts are handling Home 
Buying. 


PROMOTION AND RELATIONS 

When the Board of School Trus- 
tees decided that a broad program 
of adult education has value to the 
community, promotion became an im- 
portant part of administration. Our 
Adult Education Department doesn’t 
miss many bets. 


In August, an Information Folder 
listing the courses, centers, dates and 
fees was mailed to 92,700 Vancouver 
homes. The distribution of the folder 
was followed by a series of adver- 
tisements in the daily and community 
newspapers, and commercials on the 
local radio stations. News items and 
feature stories were prepared for our 











newspapers, radio and TV stations, 
all of which have always been most 
helpful. 

In conclusion, four important facts 
must be emphasized. 

First, the adult education program 
of the Board of School Trustees is, 
in a general way, self-supporting. All 
direct operating costs are met by fees 
and by provincial and federal gov- 
ernment grants made _ available 
through the Provincial Department 
of Education. 

Secondly, the Vancouver program 
is carried on with the close co-opera- 
tion and approval of the Adult Edu- 
cation Division of the Department of 
Education for British Columbia. 

Thirdly, the Vancouver School 
Board is only one agency working 
here in the field of adult education. 
The ~Extension Department of the 
University of B.C., YWCA, YMCA, 
Art Gallery, Library Board, and 
many other associations have splen- 
did programs and are performing a 
real service to the community. 

Finally, a quality program in the 
field of adult education has value in 
its own right, but it also reflects on 


the whole school system. Taxpayers 
know that the millions of dollars in- 
vested in school buildings and equip- 
ment are used to the maximum ex- 
tent, and that they themselves have 
the opportunity to share in the use of 
these facilities. 


EDITOR’S NOTE 

Among the number of adult educa- 
tion programs in process of develop- 
ment across Canada, that of the 
Vancouver Board of School Trustees 
is particularly notable. To our 
knowledge, it is the first time that a 
Canadian Board of Education has 
developed a special department to 
deal exclusively with adult education. 
This action recognizes the growing 
responsibility felt by the formal 
school system to bring the services 
of qualified teachers and the facili- 
ties of the modern school building 
out to the community. Thus, adults, 
as well as children, may derive bene- 
fit from the expensive organization 
which the modern school has become, 
and, in their turn, receive personal 
advantages from the considerable tax 
money which goes into the mainten- 
ance of the school. 
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The Canada Council: A National 
G. C. Andrew Necessity 


In view of recent official announcements of the appointment of 
a Cabinet Committee to study ways and means of implementing the 
Massey Commission recommendations for the establishment of a 
Canada Council, FOOD FOR THOUGHT here reprints excerpts from 
an article by the Dean of the University of British Columbia, which 
first appeared in the QUEEN’S QUARTERLY, vol. 41, Autumn, 
1954, pp. 291-303. After describing the structure and functions of the 
oroposed Canada Council, Dr. Andrew proceeds to discuss some of 
the difficulties confronting both planners and consumers in setting 


up the Council’s services. 
THE NEED FOR SUBSIDIES 


F then the Royal Commission, in 

recommending the establishment 
of a Canada Council, wished to pro- 
vide means and facilities to counter- 
balance undue American, local, and 
regional influences, by placing more 
emphasis on national and internation- 
al intercommunication, and by mak- 
ing it possible for Frech as well as 
English-speaking Canadians to exer- 
cise their influence nationally, we 
must next find out what means and 
facilities are necessary, in order to 
overcome what obstacles. The first ob- 
stacles are obvious: space and cli- 
mate. They are the same obstacles 
which stood in the way of the 
physical union of Canada. They are 
the same obstacles which stood in the 
way of the economic development of 
Canada. We subsidized and are still 
subsidizing road and rail transporta- 
tion to achieve a closer physical 
union. And just a few days before the 
Massey Report was presented to the 


House of Commons, a report of a 
Royal Commission on freight rates 
was tabled, the chief recommendation 
of which was that a subsidy should be 


paid both our railways for the un- 
profitable haul over the barren areas 
north of Lake Superior. The recom- 
mendation was adopted almost with- 
out discussion. We are still paying 
subsidies for the economic integration 
of the country. The same point could 
of course be illustrated by reference 
to Canadian tariffs. Subsidies are 
however more relevant to the present 
discussion. We have not hesitated to 
pay for our political and economic 
unity and development by the pay- 
ment of subsidies. We have merely 
come to recognize the importance of 
cultural development to the mainten- 
ance of political and social unity. 
But before we look at subsidies 
further, perhaps we should make sure 
that we aren’t arguing unduly from 
analogy with physical and economic 
unity, and that cultural unity can’t 
safely be left to the normal operations 
of supply and demand and the pri- 
vate enterprise system. ‘It would ap- 
pear from our political and economic 
history that most Canadians approve 
of private enterprise when it can do 
the job—and it would further appear 
that they are not averse to public 
enterprise when it seems more likely 








to be able to do the job than private 
enterprise. 

Can private enterprise do the job 
of promoting the development of the 
arts and letters in Canada, of foster- 
ing Canadian cultural unity by see- 
ing to it that there is an adequate 
market for Canadian creative activity 
at home so that many of our best 
writers, artists and musicians do not 
have to choose between being part- 
time professionals (with a consequent 
loss of quality) or exporting them- 
selves to larger markets (with a fre- 
quent loss of quality when they are 
conscious of operating in a milieu not 
instinctive to them)? One has only 
to ask that question to hear the 
voices of all those who feel they 
have been forced to expatriate them- 
selves in order to live and create what 
was in them. That all creative Cana- 
dians have not had to do so says 
something for the patronage already 
extended by the universities of Can- 
ada, the governments of Canada, in- 
herited wealth and a few beneficent 
individuals. Private enterprise has 
not been able to provide sufficient 
opportunities so that individuals may 
even choose whether they want to 
struggle at home or flourish abroad. 
Our film industry, as mentioned 
earlier, has been until very recent 
years almost exclusively a distribu- 
tion industry. Even now its volume 
of production is very small and con- 
fined almost entirely to short and 
documentary subjects which require 
few actors and relatively few other 
creative talents. Our book publishers 
tell us that at the most one or two 
Canadian novelists can afford to, con- 
centrate their energies on writing. 
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The market is still too small to sup- 
port them. They have to do some- 
thing to live. The same applies in only 
a slightly less degree to painters and 
musicians. The only area of the crea- 
tive arts in which Canadian talent 
can choose to live in Canada by its 
art if it wants to (or to go to Eng- 
land or the U.S. and live more afflu- 
ently if it wants to) is that of radio, 
and it can only do this because the 
Federal Government subsidizes the 
CBC. 

In short we can't legitimately ex- 
pect private enterprise to pay the sub- 
sidy required for Canadian creative 
talent to have the opportunity to ex- 
press itself in Canada, and for Cana- 
dians to enjoy (and benefit from) the 
best expression of our national ex- 
perience. This is, of course, no fault 
of private enterprise, which exists to 
make a profit, and there is no profit 
in most forms of cultural expression 
on the basis of present markets. 


CHECKS AND SAFEGUARDS RE 
GOVERNMENT CONTROL 


Does this mean then that the Fed- 
eral Government will be expected to 
pay a sufficient subsidy through the 
Canada Council to create a profitable 
market in Canada for the arts and 
letters? Not at all. That would be 
a profitless and too expensive opera- 
tion. Further, there is no evidence 
that the Royal Commission wished 
to short-circuit the growth of our 
normal private enterprise operations 
in the cultural field. Until, for ex- 
ample, the book publishers of Canada 
can build their market to the point 
where a substantial number of novel- 
ists (even perhaps a few poets) can 
spend all their time at their own 
trade, there is a desperate need to 





provide some grants in aid to proven 
writers to help them get the books 
they now have to brood on while 
working at something else, out of 
their systems. In addition, there will 
always be a need to try to give the 
promising writer or artist a running 
start—not to make him wealthy, but 
to see what he has to say and to allow 
the interested public to decide if what 
he has to say is important. One func- 
tion of the Canada Council is to help 
creative and scholarly people work 
at the things they are best at, and to 
leave it primarily to the private en- 
terprise system to, see if that will 
eventually make them wealthy or 
leave them poor. At present, they are 
too frequently not even able to 
bring the book to birth—for want of 
free time and a little subsidy. 


This might be an appropriate point 


to try to dispose of the argument that 
agony produces art as grit produces 
pearls; that penury is the finest form 
of agony; and that the more absolute 
the penury the higher the art. The 
argument is here exaggerated, not for 
the purpose of ridiculing it, but 
rather to try to highlight its basic 
weakness. The truth is that creative 
people, who are more than normally 
sensitive, will always have something 
to agonize about and poverty is one 
of the least of their agonies. Relative 
poverty they will always enjoy (if 
that is the word)—and no one, least 
of all the Royal Commission, has 
recommended subsidies of a size to 
remove financial pressure. Absolute 
poverty is not a spur, it merely 
withers talent. The artist, writer or 
scholar who has to make a poor liv- 
ing, doing something else, may, if the 
adverse conditions are not too strong, 


produce works of art or scholarship 
that are worthwhile. If the adverse 
conditions are too strong he will not. 
If public appreciation of scholarship 
or art is deplorably weak, he will 
lose some of his incentive. The Royal 
Commission, in recommending assist- 
ance to artists and writers through 
the Canada Council, had apparently 
in mind two objectives: illustrating 
public interest in art and scholarship, 
equally as much as rendering mini- 
mal (for that is all it amounts to) 
financial aid. The Canada Council 
will not be in a position to remove 
whatever stimulus there is in poverty 
from the Canadian painter, musician, 
scholar or man of letters. 

As Canada grows in population, 
and as the market for works of art 
and scholarly studies expands, pri- 
vate entrepreneurs will become in- 
creasingly important as patrons of 
the arts and letters, and it may well 
be that a few Canadians will have 
the stimulus of poverty removed from 
them by popular success. 

At this period of our history, how- 
ever, some subsidy would seem to be 
necessary to help make creative activ- 
ity economically interesting. 

There are, of course, some aspects 
of the communications industries that 
are so important to both our physical 
and cultural unity that Canadians 
have felt, and seemingly continue to 
feel, that they must be publicly con- 
trolled, when private control, under 
the conditions the national interest 
demands, is not acceptable. This ap- 
plies of course to the postal service, 
the CNR, the TCA and the CBC. Even 
some private business operations have 
found it necessary from time to time 
to receive public subsidy in order to 





meet the national needs. The CPR in 
the past has been a case in point. 
The Canadian Press also, it should 
not be forgotten, could not apparently 
have survived a certain period of its 
history if it had not applied for and 
received a government subsidy. The 
fact that it later rejected the subsidy 
when it felt that the subsidy threat- 
ened its integrity as a news service is 
a tribute to its independence, but it 
is also true that by that time it was 
able to finance itself as it would not 
have been if it had not received 
financial help through its most diffi- 
cult years of growth. It is, of course, 
also possible that we have learned a 
little about how to receive and make 
use of public subsidy without leaving 
ourselves open to political control. 


A lot of the heat might have been 
taken out of the current controversy 


about public or private control of 
radio and television (and consegently 
out of the discussion about public 
subsidies for the arts, letters, humani- 
ties and social sciences) if those who 
favor and who also are 
radio and the arts, 
would distinguish between these two 
interests, and if those who favor the 
private enterprise system and who 
are interested in radio and the arts 
would make a similar distinction. The 
aim of the Royal Commission was to 
see how best the arts might be fos- 
tered at the present time. It would 
appear that all the commissioners are 
supporters of the private enterprise 
system and their rejection of it for 
the purposes they had in mind does 
not constitute a rejection of the sys- 
tem as such. It merely recognizes 
that the system is not adequate to 
perform this particular function. 


socialism 
interested in 


If then we cannot look to private 
enterprise to do this job at the pres- 
ent time, and if private benefactors 
have not been able to do it, is there 
any way of arranging for public sub- 
sidy without running too great a risk 
of political control? 

There will always be some measure 
of risk in accepting support from 
governments, for no matter how well 
any given government or alternative 
to the government may understand the 
relationship between a government 
and the operation it subsidizes, there 
is no guarantee that a future govern- 
ment might not attempt to use its 
subsidy for political purposes or to 
control the subsidized operation; that 
is, there is no guarantee except the 
integrity of the people subsidized and 
the vigilance of the press and the 
public. But then there is never any 
guarantee against the corruption of 
public life except eternal vigilance. 

In subsidizing the arts, letters, 
humanities and _ social sciences 
danger would seem to be less than in 
the other kinds of subsidization re- 
ferred to, as artists and scholars in 
our tradition are notoriously reluc- 
tant to flatter their patrons. In any 
case, if the task of encouraging the 
arts needs to be done now, and if the 
current political climate on both sides 
of the House seems favorable to dis- 
interested support, it would seem only 
common prudence to ask for the sup- 
port now in the expectation that 
Canadian cultural activity will be 
better able to look after itself, should 
the climate change and should it be- 
come necessary to refuse further sub- 
sidy. 

The argument, then, is that the arts, 
letters, humanities and social sciences 





in Canada need a parallel measure 
that 
rently given to science in Canada if 


of assistance to which is cur- 
our political development is to be 
supported by a cultural development 
that it not be exclusively local or re- 
gional or unduly influenced by the 
United States; that both the language 
of the culture 
should be promoted nationally; that 
at this 


expect private enterprise to do the 


components national 


stage it would be wrong to 
whole job: that a government sub- 
sidy for cultural unity is just as im- 
portant and relevant as it was and 
is to achieve physical or economic 
that 


danger in employing a subsidy for 


unity: and there is no more 
this purpose than there is for other 


purposes. 


FUNCTIONS OF THE COUNCIL 

If this argument stands, it remains 
to review briefly what may be ex- 
pected of the Canada Council when 
it comes into existence. It will, one 
hopes, be modelled as nearly as is 
appropriate on the National Research 
National 
Council has developed a great deal 


Council, for the Research 
of experience and some thoroughly 
tried techniques for assisting and 
stimulating private and public agen- 
cies without interfering with the in- 
dustrial economy. The National Re- 
search Council has also learned how 
to further international scientific in- 
tercommunication to the stimulation 
and benefit of science in Canada. It 


has further learned how to help solve 


particular practical scientific prob- 
lems in Canada, without doing the 
whole job itself or duplicating what is 


already in progress. 


A first duty of the Council should 
be to establish, in consultation with 
the National Library, a badly needed 
information center on the Arts and 
Letters, Humanities and _ Social 
Sciences, and a national network of 
advisory committees to feed and 
assist the center. These committees 
would also be essential in advising on 
the development of the system of 
scholarships and grants in aid which 
have been recommended, and on 
ways and means of helping the volun- 
tary organizations which have car- 
ried the burden of our cultural de- 
velopment to date and which will con- 
tinue to carry it in major degree. 

Such advisory committees to the 
Council would be not only a means to 
the end of establishing a system of 
scholarships and helping voluntary 
organizations, but they would also 
be in some measure an end in them- 
selves, as they would constitute a 
national network of cultural 
munication. 

The system of scholarships and 
grants in aid should pose no insoluble 
problems. Not only is there the ex- 
perience of the National Research 
Council to draw on, but the Humani- 
ties and Social Sciences Research 
Councils have been developing useful 
experience in this field, as have also 
the Royal Society and the Canada 
Foundation, all of which the Can- 
ada Council can draw on and use as 
seems most appropriate. 

The business of “stimulating and 
helping” voluntary organizations is 
both more difficult and more com- 
plex, for while it is one thing to see 
the need to assist, it is quite another 
to know what organizations are to be 
helped and to what degree. It will 


com- 








take a little time and a lot of local 
and regional advice to find appro- 
priate formulae for this particular 
activity of the Council. It will also 
test very severely the patience and 
objectivity of the voluntary organiza- 
tions which are to be helped, to say 
nothing of those which cannot be 
helped, for it is not likely that the 
Canada Council will have the funds 
to help all the organizations that 
could appropriately be helped. In 
short, there are bound to be at least a 
few wrong estimates on the Council’s 
part and some disappointed hopes, 
and unless voluntary organizations 
impose a severe self-denying ordi- 
nance on themselves they could niake 
this particular part of the Council’s 
work extremely difficult, if not im- 
possible. 


The international part of the 
Council’s work will have to be devel- 
oped in close consultation with the 
foreign policy making body, the 
Department of External Affairs, but 
there is every reason to believe that 
the Department would welcome the 
existence of an agency which could 
be looked to to assemble appropriate 
cultural materials to explain and in- 
terpret Canada to other countries. 


And finally it is vitally important 
that both English and French speak- 
ing Canadians see in the Canada 
Council an instrument for the disin- 
terested promotion of both compo- 
nents of the national culture through- 
out Canada. If the Council is sup- 
ported toward this end, it will go a 
long way toward establishing the 
Canadian claim that we want both 
unity and diversity in our national 


life. 
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The Changing Canadian Culture 


D. M. LeBourdais 


(Paper presented before the Annual Convention of the Canadian Authors 


Association, Banff, Alberta, July 2, 1954.) 


ANADA is 

type of civilization such as has 
never before been seen 
rather than agriculture. 
Every civilization has stemmed from 
the first few inches of soil. When 
Moses led the Israelites out of Egypt, 


now developing a 
one based 
on metal 


they went in search of grass—pas- 
ture for their flocks and herds. When 
Ghengis Khan and his hordes swept 
across Asia, they, too, sought pasture. 
Most of the immigrants who came to 
America hoped to find a piece of land 
upon which to plant crops, and every 
other great migration has resulted 
from a similar urge. 

Canada’s culture still largely de- 
rives from the farm. A large per- 
centage of Canadians still have cow- 
dung on their shoes; until recently, 
because of pressure from farmers, it 
was illegal to sell oleomargarine any- 
where in Canada; in one province it 
still is and in most of the others its 
sale is banned unless it closely re- 
sembles lard. 

Hitherto the 
architectural symbol in Canada has 
been the grain elevator. It, 


most characteristic 
rather 
than the beaver, might well have 
been taken for the national emblem, 
but not for much longer! The ele- 
vator is about to be supplanted by 
the mine headframe whose gaunt out- 
line may be seen against the northern 
sky across a rapidly spreading region 


extending from Newfoundland to the 
Yukon, from Flin Flon to Great Bear 
Lake. 

At the turn of the century, Can- 
ada’s annual mineral production was 
valued at about 66 million dollars 
which, by 1952, had grown to $1,- 
278,000,000. The greater part of this 
increase had occurred within the past 
20 years. And this is but the shape 
of things to come. 

Fifty-odd when the 
twentieth century began, many people 
made guesses about its future. In this 


years ago, 


country most often re- 
membered was made by Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier, then Prime Minister of Can- 
ada, who said that the twentieth 
century would belong to Canada. He 
was not alone in this, but his is the 
prediction of which most people are 
aware. 

It must be admitted that such a 
boast, at that time, required faith 
akin to that of religion, for certainly 
there was not much tangible evidence 
to support it. Laurier seemed to have 
gone pretty far out on a limb, yet 
recent events seem to suggest that he 
might have been right. 


one guess 


Let us see what sort of a country 
it was that Laurier expected would 
play such an important part in the 
century to come. In the first place, 
it consisted of but seven provinces, 
three very much smaller than they 











The rest of Canada—in- 
cluding what are today the provinces 
of Alberta and Saskatchewan—was 
still very much as it had been in the 
two hundred years of Hudson’s Bay 
control. The only settled parts—from 
Quebec to British Columbia—were 
strung along the northern border of 
the United States—like beads on the 
belt of Uncle Sam’s breeches! 


are now. 


Not only was Canada at that time 
a long, narrow strip, but it was not 
even a continuous strip. It consisted 
of small isolated communities sepa- 
rated from each other by wide ex- 
panses of wilderness. One of these 
barriers separated the Maritime Pro- 
Central Canada. And 
another great expanse of barren coun- 
try separated Old Ontario from the 
Prairies. The Rocky 


seemed forever to 


vinces from 


Mountains 
divorce British 
Columbia from the rest of Canada. 

And that was not all! Spread across 
almost the entire country to the north 
—and occupying two-thirds of Can- 
ada’s area—was a forbidding rocky 
expanse which everyone believed must 
always remain a wasteland. There, in 
many places, the granite rocks — 
which in other parts of the world 
usually form its basement—were on 
the surface. And even when strewn 
with a thin layer of soil, nothing in 
the way of crops could ever be ex- 
pected. A great part of this region 
grew trees, but most of them were 
too small ever to make saw logs, and, 
in any case, were too far from any 
possible market. Then there was the 
climate! Even yet, people in other 
sections of Canada shudder when they 


Most 


think of the northern climate. 


people believed that only Indians and 
Eskimos would ever willingly live 
there. rar 4 

The Royal Commission on the 
Arts, Letters and Sciences—usually 
called the Massey Commission — 
which took two years to look into 
Canada’s cultural attainments and 
possibilities, was not very optimistic. 
Indeed, the Commission was most 
apprehensive. It was greatly con- 
cerned lest Canada should be sub- 
merged by ways of thinking and 
customs zooming across the border. 
What gave the commissioners this 
idea? Well, in the first place, so 
much of what Canadians read in 
newspapers and other publications, 
what they hear on the radio, and see 
at the movies and on television origi- 
nates in the United States. As they 
saw Canada, it was still a long, thin 
strip bordering the United States, and 
they felt it would have a tough job 
maintaining an independent existence 
in the face of the bombardment from 
across the line. 


Only as recently as two years ago 


did this authoritative Commission 
hold such a view. Nevertheless, a 
great change was already taking 
place. It had been discovered that 
the so-called barren rocks of the vast 
northern region—called the Canadian 
Shield—constituted a veritable store- 
house of mineral wealth; and this 
in time would make possible the 
building of towns and cities in a 
broad zone stretching across northern 
Canada. Canadians had already gone 
far toward establishing that “defense 
in depth”, lack of which the commis- 
sioners so deplored. 





This new northern frontier stretches 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific. In 
your mind’s eye, take a look at the 
map of Canada. In the east is Labra- 
dor and New Quebec, where a rail- 
way 360 miles long has just been 
completed. It extends northward 
Islands, on the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence, to extensive iron ore 


from Seven 


deposits, shortly to reach world mar- 
kets. The center of this activity lies 
800 miles north of Halifax and Saint 


John. 


Moving westward, we find a new 
highway has been pushed into the 
Chibougamau country to serve a rich 
mineral area rapidly being opened 
up. At the recent session of Parlia- 
ment an Act was passed authorizing 
the building of a branch railway into 
Chibougamau, and soon its name, 
which in the Indian language means 
“Land of Promise” will be justified. 

The belt of territory across western 
Quebec and what is still called Nor- 
thern Ontario, although in reality 
pretty far south, represented by such 
places as Noranda and Val dOr, 
Kirkland Lake and Porcupine, is a 
region of thriving communities. This 
belt lies from 400 to 500 miles north 
of Montreal and Toronto. 


Five hundred miles north of Win- 
nipeg another region of intense ac- 
tivity is developing, greatly widening 
what till recently was the narrowest 


part of Canada. Here we have such 
Flon, 


with another new town in the making 


centers as The Pas and Flin 


farther north, 


Lake, still 


which until recently could only be 


at Lynn 


reached by airplane or—in winter 
by tractor train. 


Seven hundred miles north of 
Regina, beyond Lake Athabaska, 
Uranium City is rising about a clus- 
ter of uranium properties, while 700 
miles north of Edmonton the great 
Yellowknife mining camp has already 
given Canada a depth of more than 
1,000 miles. 

Then, out in British Columbia and 
the Yukon, at Cassiar, Whitehorse, 
Mayo, mines are helping to create 
new communities, pushing the fron- 
tier even farther north. Kitimat, 
where the Aluminum Company of 
Canada is building a city of 50,000 
people, the objective is not mining, 
but rather the application of immense 
waterpower to aluminum ore shipped 
in from the Caribbean or the African 
west coast. 

And farther north, in the extreme 
northwestern corner of British Co- 
lubmia, Frobisher Limited is initia- 
ting a project for the develop- 
ment of an ultimate 5,000,000 horse- 
power by impounding waters at the 
head of the great Yukon system di- 
verting water to the westward, and 
utilizing a head of nearly 2,000 feet 
to operate plants to be built near the 
mouth of the Taku River which, inci- 
dentally, is the only point along that 
coast where tidewater penetrates into 
Canadian territory. At all other points 
President Theodore Roosevelt saw to 
it by means of the Alaska Boundary 
award in 1903 that British Columbia 
should be cut off from the sea. It is 
planned to erect at Taku great smelt- 
ing and refining plants to treat ores 
brought by sea from as far away as 
Africa, as well as from many North 

- and possibly South — American 
points. 








This is an age of power. And 
Canada has probably greater power 
possibilities than any other country 
in the world—coal, natural gas, petro- 
leum, hydro-electric energy — with 
atomic energy in prospect. But power 
by itself is of very little value; it 
must be applied to something. Can- 
ada has that something in the shape 
of an ample supply of the metals upon 
which modern existence depends — 
iron, copper, lead, zinc, nickel, with 
such new metals as titanium and 
magnesium rapidly coming to the 
fore. 

Most metals can only be made 
available to industry by mining, 
smelting and refining in a large way. 
Small operations, in most cases, will 
not pay. Furthermore, these opera- 
tions usually require people possess- 
ing special technological skills. This 
means that a community which de- 
pends upon mining and processing 
minerals must consist of people pos- 
sessing a fairly high average of scien- 
tific or technical training. 


Agriculture, in the past, over most 
of the world, has remained virtually 
at peasant level, and the Canadian 
West itself was largely opened up by 
semi-literate immigrants who took up 
free land, often living first in a sod 
hut while breaking the soil and plant- 
ing a crop. The North will never be 
developed in that way. There Sif- 
ton’s “man with the sheepskin coat” 
has little place. It is not a “poor 
man’s country”. By its very nature 
the mining industry calls for large 
aggregations of capital. Capital is not 
enough however; with it must go the 
necessary know-how. 


And while many mining communi- 
ties in the past have consisted of 
shack towns, it is likely that in the 
future fewer of these will come into 
existence, for northern conditions 
make a certain degree of planning 
and community effort almost essen- 
tial. Noranda, Arvida, in northern 
Quebec, and Kitimat, in British Co- 
lumbia, are typical of such planned 
communities. 


Coming back, for the moment to 
the Massey Commission, it may be 
that the people who inhabit, or will 
later inhabit, this broadening zone 
that I have sketched for you are not 
primarily concerned with arts and 
letters, but they certainly are inter- 
ested in the sciences. And it is equal- 
ly certain that they will evolve a cul- 
ture that will be indigenous. As the 
new frontier moves farther and far- 
ther north, the influence feared by 
the commission will have less and 
less effect. Therefore, what was once 
considered Canada’s greatest weak- 
ness may prove ultimately its greatest 
source of strength. Furthermore, a 
country whose livelihood is derived 
chiefly from metals cannot afford to 
be parochially-minded, for it will 
have to find its markets in 
corner of the world. 


every 


Whether Canadians understand it 
or not, they are in the grip of events 
that are re-shaping the world and 
their place in it. The effects of avia- 
tion upon people’s lives is not yet 
fully realized, but it can safely be 
said that nothing to equal it has 
occurred since the steam engine was 
introduced. The airplane, one of the 
chief products of the metal age, is 





bringing about a change in the shape 
and size of the earth, influencing the 
destinies of many peoples and coun- 


tries, but none so much as Canada 
and Canadians. 

The world’s great land-masses are 
in the northern hemisphere, broadest 
toward the north. Imagine again you 
are looking at the map. You will note 
that North America is wedge-shaped, 
with Canada at the top. The United 
States is confined to the 
part, farther—by air—from import- 
ant centers in the eastern hemisphere. 


narrower 


The shortest air routes between most 
points in North America and Europe 
and Asia are northward — which 
means that Canada is on the track 
Here 
again, possibilities are only dimly 
realized. 


of the great future airways. 


Someone once said that a unified 
country could not be made of Canada 
because it runs counter to geography. 
And thoughtless people have been re- 
peating . the 
Canadian rivers—the St. 
Moose, Nelson. 
Mackenzie, Yukon 


northwestward or northeastward — 


statement ever since. 
Lawrence. 


Athabaska. 


flow northward. 


Peace, 


they are the natural traffic arteries, 
leading toward the Circle 
routes. Incidentally, the value of 
Hudson Bay has yet to be realized. 


Great 


As time goes on, and towns and 
cities are built in this new north; as 
highways, railways and airlines knit 
them to the older regions, the Cana- 
dian people will more and more find 
their eyes and their thoughts turning 
northward. The culture which they 
will evolve will be in no danger from 


contamination by American o: 
other influence. 


any 


I grant you that all territory in 
this broad northern zone may never 
be densely populated. Nevertheless, 
owing to the richness of its resources, 
this region can probably, in time, nur- 
ture a greater population than Canada 
now has. Mr. St. Laurent has pre- 
dicted that by the end of this century 
Canada should have 35. million 
people. I agree with his estimate, 
but I also think it could as easily 
million. And if Canada 
should ever have 35 million people 
or 50 million, it will chiefly be due 
to the resources of this northern. zone 


have 50 


now in process of development. 


If Canadians manage their affairs 
wisely, there is no reason to doubt 
that they will continue to be among 
the most fortunate in the world; but, 
of course, the possession of material 
wealth and comfort need not neces- 
sarily result in national greatness. On 
the other hand, it is equally true that 
no people in this age of power and 
machines can be very great without 
a supply of the metals upon which 
modern civilization so largely de- 
pends. 


Sometimes, when I contemplate the 
changes that appear to be upon us, 
I think I should like to be here 
twenty-five or thirty years from now, 
but realize that even by then greater 
vistas will have opened ahead for 
Canada, and such thoughts are a will- 
o’-the-wisp. Still, like Moses who did 
not live to see fhe Promised Land, I, 
too, from my own mountain-top, have 
been privileged an occasional glimpse 
of its fairness. 














Company Towns, 


And Recreation 


H. W. Walker 


HE bad old days of “company 
Canada that 
dominated by an autocratic “boss” 
are a thing of the past. Yet, today, 
company -created communities are 
more numerous than ever. And al- 
most all Canadian planned model 


towns’ in were 


new towns have been established by 
industrial corporations engaged in 
exploiting natural resources. 

Gone are the days of the “new 
town” epitomized by the sawmill 
town of Marysville, New Brunswick 
and Garden Island village in the St. 
Lawrence River opposite Kingston, 
Ontario which were two of Canada’s 
earliest planned communities. Lum- 
ber-operator Alexander “Boss” Gib- 
son not only built Marysville (named 
after his wife), but he exercised com- 
plete control over all community 
activities, including the church. 
Fredericton writer Fred H. Phillips 
has recalled that Boss Gibson was 
so concerned about the content of 
the sermons preached by the minis- 
ter, whom Gibson himself paid, that 
when the not to his 
liking he would whistle quite audibly 
and keep time by tapping a nervous 
the floor. The text 
usually changed. 

Timber-operator and _ shipbuilder 
Delano “Boss” Calvin who owned 
the island village situated on Garden 
Island, just outside Kingston harbor, 
was similarly concerned about the 


message was 


foot on was 


Paternalism, 


social welfare of his employees, espe- 
cially their drinking habits and their 
politics. Although Calvin allowed his 
employees to visit Kingston on Sat- 
urday nights, they were not per- 
mitted to bring liquor back to the 
island village. To see that this stric- 
ture was obeyed, Boss Calvin would 
stand at the foot of the gangplank of 
his boat as his men came aboard for 
the return trip to the island. As soon 
as he saw a suspicious-looking bulge 
in a hip or breast pocket, Calvin 
would raise his cane and let it come 
down with a resounding thwack 
across the offending bottle. Author 
D. D. Calvin, a grandson, recalls 
that Boss Calvin’s employees knew 
which way to vote at election time 
but that there is record of one man 
who did not follow the custom of 
voting for the Calvin-endorsed Con- 
servative party candidate. Needless 
to say, this “non-acculturated” work- 
man did not remain long on the 
island. 

Today, however, such interference 
in the personal and social lives of the 
employees by the employer would not 
be tolerated. In the earlier company- 
owned towns there were no labor 
unions or other locally-organized 
voluntary associations with national 
affiliations to counter-balance the al- 
most absolute power of “the Boss”. 
Except in the remarkable and excep- 
tional case of the pulp town of Kapus- 





kasing, Ontario, the provincial gov- 
ernments did not interfere with the 
operations of the company-estab- 
lished Paradoxically, 
British Columbia, the only province 
which has legislation designed spe- 
cifically to prevent some of the abuses 
of Company Towns (“an Act to make 
Provision for Access by the Public 
to Company Towns”), has the largest 
number of company-established towns 
that are not municipally incorporated 
and, therefore, lack local democracy. 


communities. 


This lack of local self-government 
is by no means confined to British 
Columbia company-created towns. In 
an examination of 155 Canadian com- 
munities which have come into being 
by reason of the decision of a single 
enterprise (be it an industry, a gov- 
ernment agency, a defence establish- 
ment or a transportation system), the 
Institute of Local Government at 
Queen’s University, Kingston, counted 
102 such communities that were not 
incorporated as municipalities; the 
inhabitants thus being exempt from 
one of the essential duties and re- 
sponsibilities of 
democracy 


citizenship in a 
- participation in com- 
munity political life. 

In a recent editorial the Ottawa 
newspaper Le Devoir deplored the 
increase in the number of company 
towns which have come into being 
as a result of new mining develop- 
ments in Quebec Province. On the 
north shore of the St. Lawrence River 
alone, the stated, there 
are nine company towns, in addition 


newspaper 


to two created by the provincial gov- 
ernment. Residents of such com- 
munities are in a large measure dis- 
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enfranchised, the newspaper claimed. 
They haven’t the right of other citi- 
zens to elect municipal and school 
representatives and they have almost 
nothing to say in the administration 
of their affairs. They retain the right 
to vote in provincial and federal elec- 
tions, but the company can control all 
political activity to a large extent. 

The newspaper Le Devoir declared 
that a new kind of feudalism was 
being established ip Quebec, with 
“the new barons of nnance” having 
more extensive authority than the 
seigneurs of former days. 

Whether or not such a declaration 
gives the full story, it is usually true 
that in most of these communities 
across Canada there is a great deal of 
“paternalism” exercised by the com- 
pany (or the government agency, or 
other chief employer). Frequently the 
employer operates a company store 
with goods selling at prices no out- 
side private enterprise could afford. 
In all these communities the company 
owns most of the houses and rents 
them to employees at rentals that are 
at least one-third lower than rentals 
elsewhere. The company usually pro- 
vides generous bounty in the way of 
recreational facilities, and it is this 
aspect of company-town activity that 
perhaps most obviously reflects the 
attitude of the company towards its 
employees. As in so many other 
features of life in the community 
dominated by one major employer, 
the employees look to the employer 
to initiate recreation programs and 
to provide funds. Company manage- 
ment tends to criticize the employees 
for not being willing to organize their 

















own recreational activities without 
company help. Yet, the whole com- 
pany-town situation is conducive to 
the attitude that the employees should 
depend upon the employer. After all, 
if the company acts as the universal 
employer and landlord, retail-store 
operator, substitute for municipal 
government, fire department, tele- 
phone company, school board, public 
utilities owner—and sometimes police 
department—the employee naturally 
expects the employer to lead in the 
field of recreation as well. Since 
many of the goods and services sup- 
plied by the single authority in the 
town are sold at cost, at a nominal 
fee, or given away free “in order to 
keep the employees happy”, it is not 
surprising that as a result the em- 
ployees also look to the company for 
free or subsidized recreational facili- 
ties. 


A few companies practise a com- 
pletely laissez-faire policy in the pro- 
vision of recreational facilities but 
these companies either are responsible 
fur the maintenance of a very small 


are one of several 
employers in a fairly large community 
in which the church and other volun- 
tary organizations are responsible for 
the organization of recreation. A 
small number of companies follow a 
policy of exclusive sponsorship and 
control of recreational facilities and 
activities. the organizational and ad- 
ministrative job falling to the per- 
sonnel manager or a person em- 
ployed by the company as director 
of recreation. Most Canadian com- 
panies, however, and _ particularly 
those in the new planned communi- 
ties, now adopt a “middle-of-the- 


townsite or 


road” arrangement in which they 
provide the buildings, terrain and 
equipment, anc encourage the em- 
ployees to operate and maintain the 
facilities. 

In the majority of company com- 
munities there is a “community club” 
or “recreation association” composed 
of representatives of various athletic 
groups and one or more non-ath- 
letic voluntary associations. The 
company is usually represented on the 
managing board, generally in the 
person of the townsite manager, per- 
sonnel manager, or the paid recrea- 
tional supervisor who is frequently 
given the job of permanent secretary 
of the club. 

The community-wide recreation as- 
sociation is commonly formed on the 
initiative of the company’s local 
management in an, effort to co-ordi- 
nate the multiplicity of leisure-time 
activities. The impetus toward com- 
pany sponsorship of an over-all body 
responsible for recreational activities 
may have its origins in the company’s 
paternalistic attitude, as previously 
indicated, but it also may arise from 
management’s annoyance with the 
many demands made by the em- 
ployees for money donations. The 
company management becomes irked 
by the attitude of groups which wish 
to forward their own particular re- 
creational projects without regard to 
problems of wasted effort, overlap- 
ping jurisdiction and the interest 
which flags after the initial enthusi- 
asm has dissipated. Management of- 
ficials may then decide that too much 
company time and money are being 
wasted on scattered recreational de- 
velopments, and that a voluntary as- 





sociation should be organized, par- 
ticularly to oversee the spending of 
the donated money and to take a 
load off company management. If an 
association is set up, membership 
fees can be charged and the em- 
ployees thus encouraged to buy an 
equity in the organization instead of 
relying upon the company exclusive- 
ly for financial support. 

Several Canadian companies have 
found that the recreational authority, 
democratically 
ployees 


elected by the em- 
themselves, is a_ useful 
method of counteracting the “Let- 
the-Company-do-it” feeling, as well 
as a first step in the development of 
local leadership in those unincorpo- 
which the com- 
panies wish to lead towards local 
self-government. Many _ potential 
municipal councillors are found on 
the executive boards of the 
associations 


rated communities 


com- 
because their 
membership is not confined to eco- 


munity 


nomic interest, denominational, na- 
tional, or other groupings; the com- 
munity club comprises a cross-sec- 
tion of the whole community. 

An enlightened policy on recrea- 
tion which is being followed by an 
ever-increasing number of Canadian 
companies engaged in townsite ad- 
ministration as a secondary aspect of 
their industrial activities is that ex- 
pressed by the president and general 
manager of a prominent pulp and 
paper company: “We have learned 
by experience that most people enjoy 
things more when they have helped 
to bring them into being. For ex- 
ample, a rink which has been built 
by the people who use it is much 
more fun than a rink which the 
skaters and hockey players had no 
share in creating. We believe that 
the best kind of recreation in a com- 
munity can only be had as a result 
of the work and the planning of the 
members of the community.” 


Music In Our Town 
Marian Nicoll 


HIS is the story of music in 

one small Ontario community. 
It is not unique, for much the same 
thing is happening in much the same 
way all over Canada. Music is be- 
coming a part of the lives of people 
to a degree which has seldom, if ever, 
been achieved in the past. It is true, 
of course, that music has always been 
important to the human race. From 
primitive ages, up through folk 
music, and such periods as “the nest 
of singing birds”, which was Eliza- 


bethan England, people have danced, 
played musical instruments, and 
sung. The present revival of interest 
in music is somewhat different, for 
the emphasis here is on listening and 
appreciation of music rather than 
direct participation in it. Indeed, a 
crucial point for investigation is the 
extent to which recorded music, made 
possible by modern equipment and 
long-playing records, encourages lis- 
teners to perform music themselves. 

I came to a small Ontario town two 





years ago, with a degree in music and 
the need for _a job. By a rare coin- 
cidence, the two dovetailed more 
neatly than one has a right to ex- 
pect in this imperfect world. The 
local electrical supply store had a 
record bar which it was just on the 
point of discontinuing as an unprofit- 
able venture. This department was 
turned over to me to build up if | 
could. 


And this is an account of how 
it worked out. 

The record stock was heaped in 
a not too attractive basement by in- 
different hands, it was exceedingly 


obvious. The first step was to reduce 
this chaos to some kind of order (an 
assignment which might well daunt 
the starry-eyed enthusiast who thinks 
it would be wonderful to have a job 
“just listening to music”). When this 
man-sized task was completed, I had 
time to think of the customers. 

In a small town, it is easy to make 
friends with the people who drop in. 
They have more time to spend and 
they are constant visitors. Our com- 
munity is a prosperous one and large 
enough to present a variety in popu- 
lation. All ages are interested in 
buying records. Once a welcome and 
informal atmosphere had been created 
in a material setting made as attrac- 
tive as the basement quarters would 
allow, it was not difficult to begin 
talking to people about music. 

Before too long, I began to sort 
the customers into groups. First of 
all, there were the ones concerned 
with music for children, mostly par- 
ents and teachers. Some of them 
knew what they wanted, others were 
glad to take my suggestions. There is 
at present a wealth of recorded music 
for children which compares favor- 
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ably with the range of children’s 
books in any good public library. For 
the smallest children, there is “Baby’s 
First Record”; nursery rhymes and 
stories. As they grow older there is 
ballet music adapted for young lis- 
teners, old favorites from the classics 
—Peter and the Wolf, or Hansel 
and Gretel. Then there are the 
purely educational records for rhythm 
and music appreciation. 

Little children instinctively respond 
to music. Almost every parent at 
some time has had the thrill of see- 
ing a small child spontaneously dance 
to music he happens to hear. One 
mother told me about her little son’s 
reaction to a South American rhumba 
—he danced so madly he became ex- 
hausted! Not too far a response from 
the primitive enjoyment of dances 
lasting for several days! Another 
pre-school child, when he could 
scarcely talk, adored Mozart's 
well-known Concerto No. 4 in E Flat 
major for Horn and _ Orchestra. 
“Mummy, put on the one with the 
big horn”, he would command. 

As children grow toward and 
through their teens music can add to 
their development at every stage, with 
records for folk and square dancing, 
music for social activities, ball-room 
dancing, figure skating, and physical 
education. It may not yet be common 
knowledge how much functional re- 
corded music now exists. 

Movie theaters, for example, bor- 
row records to play during intermis- 
sion. The owner of the local Chinese 
restaurant comes in once a year to 
buy six new jazz records for his 
juke-boxes. The commercial record 
manufacturers have cashed in on this 
field with the current and surprisingly 





popular series of “mood” music—for 
relaxation, for sleep, for romance, 
and even for dining (complete with 
recipes printed on the labels!). Then 
there is the whole area of “speech” 
records; plays, musicals, drama, 
poetry, famous speeches. Such re- 
cordings reach out to special groups, 
the blind, the shut-in, even the New 
Canadian who may learn his English 
from language records. 

Records are borrowed frequently 
in our town for funerals and wed- 
dings, as background music for ama- 
teur plays, and for special days, such 
as Christmas or Easter. The owner of 
the store has been most generous in 
loaning recorded music to any or- 
ganized group in the community and 
to schools. 

The more familiar part of the 
stock might be described as the 
“genre” music, jazz, classical, west- 
ern, folk. Each type has its special 
devotees. The majority of teen-agers 
(and a considerable number of 
adults) are jazz fans. The high-school 
students make the record bar a favor- 
ite hang-out and one of them has 
acted as my assistant for the past two 
years. They stay to talk and play 
records. Several have gone on to 
classical music, the themes of which 
first became familiar to them through 
popular music—Stranger in Paradise, 
for example, from the show Kismet 
which in turn was based on Borodin’s 
music. 

It has been a significant discovery 
for me that the youngsters who like 
jazz or music in general are invari- 
ably those at the top of their classes. 

Closely allied to jazz are the west- 
ern cowboy ballads. In spite of their 
somewhat monotonous sameness, 
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these western records are part of 
American folk music and may even 
on rare occasions lead its listeners 
toward the larger field of general 
folk music. One older, retired man, 
for example, buys albums of Irish 
songs and old-time favorites, both for 
his own enjoyment and to share with 
friends. 

The classical records, however, 
form the bulk of our sales. All sorts 
and conditions of people buy them. 
Grimy men in working clothes, be- 
traying their European origin in their 
voices, choose symphonies and operas 
already long familiar to them in their 
homelands. They have a knowledge 
and certainty about what they want 
which is usually lacking in most 
Canadians. A boy, a factory worker, 
is one of the most perceptive of my 
customers—and he is not a New 
Canadian. His purchases are the most 
discriminating—particularly fine re- 
cordings of Beethoven symphonies, 
Chopin piano concertos, Brahms 
symphonies, based on the reviews of 
new records he reads carefully and 
systematically. He is now a real 
authority on recorded music. 

As better technical equipment has 
been produced, the range of classical 
recordings has correspondingly im- 
proved. High fidelity equipment has, 
for instance, necessitated a much 
more ‘carefully recorded music, an 
almost exact reproduction of the 
original. And this equipment has 
now entered the price range of the 
average buyer. Some public libraries 
have opened record collections for 
loan to borrowers, but as yet these 
music centers are to be found only in 
a few large cities. For the bulk of the 
population, the responsibility for 


























helping people increase their knowl- 
edge of music rests largely with com- 
mercial firms, large and small, in 
great cities, towns and sometimes 
even villages. In the cities, the big 
music stores make a point of having 
trained sales people—the small cen- 
ters may not be so lucky but it is here 
that the greatest need for helping 
people understand music exists. And 
even where there is no interested or 
experienced person in charge of sales, 
there are ways of finding out about 
music—but the inquirer needs more 
persistence and initiative than many 
humans can muster. But if one wants 
to learn badly enough, there are 
magazines and papers which carry 
reviews of records, pocket books like 
the excellent Mentor publication 


How to Listen to Music by the 


composer Aaron Copland, radio and 
television programs. 

From my own experience, I realize 
the potentiality for music education 
which lies with the music store run 
for profit. As people generally be- 
come more conscious of good music, 
the sales of classical records increase 
correspondingly—and as I have 
pointed out, here is where the most 
money may be made by the dealer. 
As the public taste is developed, it 
becomes impossible for any loan col- 
lection, such as that of the public 
library, to adequately fill the de- 
mand. More and more people wish, 
and can afford, to buy their own 
records. 

It is difficult, from my two years 
in the record bar, to estimate how 
far the current interest in recorded 
music carries over into actual per- 
formance. My guess is that it may, 
probably to a limited extent. It is 
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certainly true that those who are al- 
ready performers lean heavily upon 
records in their practicing. One music 
teacher drops in frequently to listen 
to several interpretations by famous 
pianists of the particular piece she 
happens to be teaching or learning 
herself; and sometimes sends her 
pupils to the store. If there is a 
piano in the home where the record 
player is intelligently used, the prob- 
abilities are great that it will be 
played more frequently. 

In my store, the owner is most 
willing to promote listening evenings 
in the store itself. We are planning 
a series of music appreciation even- 
ings for the winter months which will 
be open to all music lovers in our 
town. The possibilities of this type 
of public service in connection with 
a commercial venture are extensive, 
witness the activities of a well-known 
Metropolitan book-store. And it adds 
immeasurably in satisfaction to my 
own job to plan these “extra-curri- 
cular” activities. 

As a final word, I might say some- 
thing about the sheer fun of the work, 
which compensates for the long hours 
in a basement which has no outside 
light, and the dog-work of checking 
stock, unpacking records and clear- 
ing boxes. Most of the pleasure, of 
course, comes from the people I talk 
to every day about the music we like. 
After all, music in some form or 
other is an essential part of living. 
Just how essential, might be noted 
from the half-serious, half-joking re- 
mark of one man, a regular cus- 
tomer, “You know, I’ve almost made 
up my mind to give up liquor for 
records—if only the records weren't 
so damned expensive!” 





The Specialized Cinema 
Gerald Pratley 


HE film industry has been guilty 

of misusing words since motion 
picture advertising first began, and 
has carried its quirk for misrepre- 
sentation into describing other phases 
of motion picture activity. One of 
the most distressing of its inapt terms 
is that of “art theater” for a movie 
theater showing films not generally 
suitable for exhibition in large cir- 
cuit cinemas, and this somewhat 
snobbish designation has been re- 
peated, parrot-like, by trade mem- 
bers and critics without question. 
The title “art theater,” has led to 
the term “art film,” for all movies 
shown in them, implying that such 
films are works of art, which is sel- 
dom true, and that films shown in 
other theaters are without art, which 
is also not true. 

An art film is one dealing specific- 
ally with an art, such as painting, 
sculpture, music or the theater, and 
it may itself be completely lacking 
in art in the manner in which it was 
made. Because a picture does not 
appeal to a large public is not to 
assume that it is necessarily an “art 
film” to be appreciated only by the 
small group of intellectuals, thus sug- 
gesting that the public at large does 
not appreciate art in films. A point 
of view frequently expressed is that 
if a motion picture cannot deal with 
any subject truthfully and artistically 
and make it appeal to a mass audi- 
ence then it is not a completely suc- 
cessful creation. There are rare 
cases where a film maker can do this 


(some of the cinema’s most popular 
successes such as A Place in the Sun, 
The Band Wagon, and High Noon 
were highly artistic both in content 
and conception); but such an opin- 
ion does not take into consideration 
the public’s taste and preference for 
different types of actors and stories. 
Because The Tales of Hoffman did 
not attract as many people or make 
as much money as The Red Shoes 
is not to say that it was an inferior 
work of art. 

The correct term for small theaters 
showing foreign language films and 
unusual pictures from London and 
Hollywood (which do not make an 
instant appeal to the mass body of 
moviegoers) is “specialized theater” 
or “specialized cinema” depending 
on whether one wishes to distinguish 
between a motion picture theater and 
a theater presenting actors on the 
stage. As there is so little live 
theater in Canada the word cinema 
is often looked upon with suspicion 
as being a highbrow distinction. 
Furthermore, the films these theaters 
show are not “off-beat” (another 
clumsy word) but simply limited in 
their audience appeal, as for example, 
A Member of the Wedding, The 
Bicycle Thief and The Heart of the 
Matter. 

The majority of Hollywood’s pro- 
ducers have always been dedicated 
to the belief that every film should 
be made to appeal to all types of 
people, and in trying to do this they 
have spoiled many fine stories by 








miscasting them or bringing in ex- 


traneous material (usually sex) to 
give them popular or box-office ap- 
peal. Also, as films are extremely 
costly to make, they must always be 
given the widest distribution to the 
largest theaters to assure the quickest 
return of their production costs. This 
has eliminated from production 
schedules many worthy subjects 
which producers knew would not re- 
cover the cost of making them, and 
if, by some strange way, the unusual 
film did emerge from the production 
line (The Lawless, The Ox-bow In- 
cident) it failed to find its audience 
because it was presented to the public 
through the inflexible ma- 
chinery as the super-colossal spec- 
tacle. Some 


same 


producers, however, 


such as Dore Schary and Stanley 


Kramer, through their desire to 
create lasting works of artistic merit, 
had the make unusual 
stories (that is, stories unusual for 
the movies to portray) many of 
which turned out to be unexpected 
popular triumphs. Those which lost 
money were covered by profits made 
from popular pictures. They also 
experimented by making out of the 
ordinary subjects as budget 
movies to be shown on the lower 
half of a double bill, the main films 
being used as the inducement to 
attract people into the theater. It is 
worth pointing out that once in the 
theater moviegoers often find the un- 
usual picture vastly entertaining, but 
they cannot be drawn into the theater 
to see such pictures when shown 
alone. 


courage to 


low 


Since the end of the war these 
Hollywood productions (The Well, 
The Sound of Fury, The Wild One) 


have been joined by an influx of 
foreign language films (Two Cents 
Worth of Hope, The Affair Blum, 
Beauties of the Night) and thought- 
provoking English films (The Long 
Memory, The Small Back Room, Cry, 
the Beloved Country) and these have 
presented a major problem to the 
distributor and exhibitor in present- 
ing and “selling” them to the public. 
Exhibitors, many of whom consider 
a good film to be one that makes 
money, irrespective of quality, found 
that they could not be sold to the 
public in the old and tried method. 
To begin with they have no stars in 
the Hollywood sense, most of the 
actors are unknown, and the majority 
of moviegoers dislike reading sub- 
titles. Their stories are often taken 
from real life and the factory worker, 
after a day at the assembly line, has 
no taste for such realism, although 
he may often be lured in to see such 
a subject if a well-known and clever 
actor is used in the leading role. 
(Thus, On the Waterfront, with 
Marlon Brando, was a great success, 
but Salt of the Earth, lacking known 
players, was a failure.) As a result 
of these factors the mass audience 
stayed away from these pictures, and 
what few members of the so-called 
discriminating audience did attend 
were too few in number to cover the 
high cost of bringing the films into 
the country, having them censored, 
and advertising them. A few ex- 
hibitors, to offset their losses, turned, 
in desperation, to. sexing-up the ad- 
vertising, with the result that the sen- 
sation seekers were attracted (the 
wrong audience), the family audi- 
ence frightened away, and discrim- 
inating moviegoers, seeing the adver- 





refused to associate them- 
selves with such vulgarity. The end 
result of such exhibition has been 
to create an impression in the minds 
of the general public that all French, 
Italian and Swedish pictures are 
daring and titillating affairs of sex. 

The answer to this problem of 
showing these films properly and 
finding their audience lies in special- 
ized cinemas. 


tising, 


Seating around 500 
people in an intimate atmosphere and 
requiring low overhead expenditure, 
they can afford to play an unusual 
picture for several weeks, with digni- 
fied advertising, in the hope that 
word-of-mouth publicity will event- 
ually bring more people to see it, 
whereas large theaters, which must 
draw an immediate audience to cover 
their tremendous operating 
would have to replace it with a more 
profitable film. If the owner of a 
specialized cinema remains true to 
his policy, and those people who say 
they would support good films if 
they were shown are as good as their 
word (which often they are not) he 
can create a small and loyal audience 
to make it profitable to show all 
kinds of films not suitable for regular 
exhibition. Other moviegoers will 
not fail to cinema that 
adheres to a steady program of un- 
usual films, and sooner or later, their 
curiosity will get the better of them: 
they will be tempted to see some of 
the pictures and among them will be 
many who will come back again and 
cultivate a taste for this type of film. 

While this form of exhibition may 
prove satisfactory to moviegoers who 
want to see these films, and while it 
realizes a profit for the owner of the 
theater, there is also the producer 


costs. 


notice a 
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to consider and very often he is the 
one who, having made the film pos- 
sible in the first place, is left with a 
financial deficit even though his pic- 
ture has been critically acclaimed and 
run for many weeks in a specialized 
cinema. The reason for this is the 
high cost of film making. It is 
obvious therefore that even if the 
minority pays more for its films in 
admission prices than the majority, 
there will not be a big enough return 
to the producer to pay his costs and 
plan another film, particularly as a 
specialized cinema seats only a 
quarter of the people accommodated 
by regular theaters and does not show 
the picture as many times a day. 
Also, there are no subsequent runs 
in the second- and last-run neighbor- 
hood theaters for the specialized 
film, as there is for the regular pic- 
ture. After its showing in the spe- 
cialized cinema, it has nowhere else 
to go to earn money. The answer 
to this problem is difficult and two- 
fold: it lies in the ability of the pro- 
ducer to cut his costs to a minimum 

which is difficult in these days of 
fixed union salaries—-and in keeping 
with returns from a circuit of inde- 
pendently owned specialized cinemas 
operating in large cities, provided 
that such a circuit could be created. 
It is important that the theaters be 
independently owned in order to en- 
sure the personal enthusiasm of the 
exhibitor in presenting the pictures. 
Managers of circuit-owned theaters 
frequently have no interest in the 
films booked into their houses and 
are given no initiative in promoting 
them. 

Even if this ideal state of affairs 
should be realized it does not auto- 











matically follow that all of Hollywood 
and Europe’s deserving films of un- 
usual appeal, if diverted to specialized 
exhibition, would be successful be- 
cause the movie-going public, both 
discriminating and _ dish-collecting, 
is fickle and cannot be depended on, 
any more than some exhibitors can 
be depended on to keep faith with 
them. Also, even if all the pictures 
were good they might not all be 
profitable because few people can 
agree on what constitutes goodness 
and confuse quality with what they 
like in story material. Hence, people 
who dislike seeing social subjects 
(however well made and acted) will 
not consider as good those films deal- 
ing with this topic. Who is to say 
that Kramer’s The Sniper and The 
5,000 Fingers of Dr. T, or Elia 
Kazan’s Man on a Tightrope, would 
have served better in a small theater 
than a large one? The Golden Coach 
did not, neither did Four Steps in 
the Clouds, The Quiet One, Macbeth 
or Tit-Cogq. It is a difficult question: 
if the public takes a fancy to a film, 
either good or bad, due perhaps to 
the title, the advertising, the stars or 
the subject matter, it can make it a 
box-office success irrespective of 
critics and publicity agents. On the 
other hand, if it takes a dislike to 
a film for the same reasons (and 
again it may be a good or bad pic- 
ture) it can make it a box office 
failure. 


This is why the producers and ex- 
hibitors, with all their faults, deserve 
some understanding and sympathy 
in their efforts to bring to the min- 
ority audience the films it would like 
to see. 





In the Grass 


By MARGARET F. 
LEATHERBARROW 


Here is the story of how, through 
intelligence and hard work, the 
author and her husband have 
made a great financial success of 
a worn-out, badly-eroded and 
weed-infested farm. 

“It is probable that this loan will 
some day be recognized as the best 
investment V.L.A. has ever made.” 
—The Honourable Hugues La- 
pointe, Minister of Veterans 
Affairs. 

“Today Leatherbarrow .. . is 
known as the Louis Bromfield of 
Canada. His Ontario farm is a 
mecca for conservationists from 
all over America and even from 
overseas .. . The general reader 
will also be rewarded by a story of 
pluck and determination and 
acumen ... Her loyalty to her 
husband and her love of the land 
shines through many deeply felt 
passages in this success story.”— 
The Toronto Daily Star. $4.00 
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Leisure 
Michael Sheldon 


(This talk was given first on the 
National Network of the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation, on Monday, 
October 12, 1954.) 


E are—by and large—a very 


moral people. The politicians, 


the editorial writers, the community 
leaders tell us this every day. And 
so how we spend our time can never 
be a matter of indifference, or even 
entirely of personal preference. We 
must justify it—at least to our own 
consciences. Yet in this modern, 
mechanized world—in our tightly 
organized, heavily industrial society 
—few people can assume responsi- 
bility for how they spend all their 
time. While we are at work—well, 
for the majority of us the company 
or union is responsible. But our 
spare time, leisure — that’s 
another thing. 


our 


The fall is a particularly leisure- 
conscious period of the year. All 
over Canada people are joining 
courses, attending meetings, getting 
down to new sports activities. And 
of course following many year-round 
forms of leisure too. And being as 
I say a people with great sense of 
responsibility, we are asking all over 
the place one key question—Am | 
using my leisure to the best ad- 
vantage? 


Well, that’s where this series of 
talks comes in. Far be it from me 
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to behave like the 
columnist or correspondence school 
advertisement. I have no advice to 
give, no axe to grind. But | did 
feel that some sort of a review of 
leisure might be helpful, a survey of 
the way people, all of us, spend their 
spare time. With a few of the justi- 
fications we can present—to others 
and to ourselves—for what we do. 
And some listeners may find these 
talks helpful in providing justifica- 
tions for not spending their leisure 
in a certain way. 


The only other thing I would like 
to say by way of introduction is that, 
following the best modern methods, 
I have tried to personalize my pre- 
sentation. So that not only I shall 
be speaking to you, but the actual 
people who spend their leisure in a 
certain way and know why they do it. 


well-meaning 


For convenience sake I’ve grouped 
the ways of spending leisure into four 
categories, and for each one there 
is a symbolical figure. First, the 
spectator. Second, the man of action. 
Third, the do-gooder and here out 
of courtesy I include the politician. 
Fourth, the sybarite. The last is a 
rare character in our age of responsi- 
bility, but none the less important. 


Let’s begin by tackling the basic 
leisure-spender, the spectator. Most 
of us, even those who pride them- 
selves on the productive uses they 
find for their leisure, all too often 
relapse into mere spectators. Indeed 
it’s a favorite complaint against our 
society that we are all being turned 
into spectators—in the widest sense. 
Instead of making music ourselves 
with piano, fiddle or even recorder, 
we switch on the phonograph. In- 














stead of using our mental muscles at 
least to. the extent of reading a book 
we go to the movies. Instead of be- 
laboring each other at some manly 
sport we crowd into the grandstands 
—or watch the grunt and groaners 
on TV. And most modern news- 
papers appeal to the spectator in us 
rather than the critic. 

Such are some of the better pub- 
licized spectator activities. Before 
looking at the less apparent ones let’s 
consider the possible defences that 
their addicts might put forward. 

So I do spend most of my spare 
time watching other guys do things. 
Well I’m not hurting anyone am I? 
Just having me a thrill the way I like 
it and keeping out of the way of the 
wife. 

As for the TV addict, there’s one 
significant argument he can develop. 

People who poke their noses into 
other people’s affairs have been com- 
plaining for years that the family is 
falling apart. Well along comes TV 
and brings the family together. All 
sitting in a cosy group round the TV 
screen, enjoying the same things, 
sharing the same experiences. 

Not their own experiences, but 
does that really matter? 


There’s a further argument, though 
maybe rather a _ pessimistic one. 
We've accepted the fact that nobody 
can be held responsible for the way 
he spends his money-earning hours. 
This argument is an extension of such 
responsibility. 

I work like a dog all day, five 
days a week. Get completely fagged 
out. So my spare time is just pre- 
paring for getting back to work. If 
I really did anything in my leisure 


I'd only tire myself out worse. I’m 
better off watching other folks do 
things. 


And we shouldn't ignore the econ- 
omic argument. 


The entertainment industry is a 
billion dollar industry. Maybe it’s 
the biggest industry in our whole 
economy. Everybody gets a cut out 
of the entertainment dollar. A slump 
in entertainment would hit the whole 
country right where it hurts. We 
couldn’t have a decent national de- 
fence without entertainment taxes and 
the income tax paid by entertainers. 
So people have just got to be kept 
watching shows and things. 

Now let’s consider some further, 
happy, time-consuming ways of en- 
joying our leisure as_ spectators. 
There’s the hour-long sidewalk super- 
intendent, the man who cannot tear 
himself away from the balancing 
steelworkers, or better still from the 
large scale bashing down of old con- 
crete. Each time the big ball thuds 
against the crumbling wall he gets 
a far greater thrill than any grappling 
man monster can give. 


And there’s the window-shopper, 
the woman who can spend whole 


afternoons wandering from store 
window to store window, or from 
counter to counter, with absolutely 
no intention of buying anything at 
all. Soap opera or movie presents 
her imagination with other lives to 
live. Window-shopping provides 
regular changes of clothing and 
décor. Both are equally spectator 
activities. Window-shopping, how- 
ever, does also include a certain 
amount of physical exercise, though 
not perhaps enough to justify an 





addict’s claim to be 
Woman of Action. 

Men are not much given to win- 
dow-shopping, except in the small 
tools department of hardware stores, 
but there is a generally enjoyed male 
equivalent. Strolling up main street 
on a sunny lunch hour among the 
summer dresses and summer blouses. 
A spectator sport which the puritani- 
cal climate of this country wisely 
limits to a very short season. 

But bird-watching is an activity 
that can be enjoyed over a much 
longer period of the year. Bird- 
watchers rarely learn anything of 
scientific value, though they make a 
pretence of counting feathered heads, 
studying directions of flight and so 
on. Yet they seem to enjoy a real, 
unfrustrating form of recreation. But 
I’ve been unable to persuade any of 
my main drag friends to switch to 
bird-watching. 


considered a 


For myself | would put forward as 
an additional spectator pursuit the 
right kind of fishing. No activity is 
involved, no. long-cast lure or flicker- 
ing fly, but a good fat worm dropped 
to the bottom of some lake or river, 
and a peaceful rod surveyed from a 
comfortable, preferably _ reclining 
seat. The fisherman at peace is cer- 
tainly a spectator, though it would 
be difficult to say of what. Yet like 
the eastern mystic who contemplates 
his navel, I would claim he is 
strengthening and expanding his 
soul. 

It would seem that spectators can 
be divided into two groups. Some 
just watch. Others must watch the 
activities of other human _ beings. 
Very often of course only the stereo- 
types of human beings that the 


various size screens provide. But 
there are a number of spectators 
whose interest lies in the three di- 
mensional folk of their own environ- 
ment. Their spectating doesn’t lead 
them on imaginary adventures, they 
stay right down to earth. I refer of 
course to the party-line listener or 
the suburban window-watcher, the 
lady who lives in her neighbors’ 
lives. 

It would seem hard at first glance 
for this spectator to put up an effec- 
tive defence of her pastime. She 
doesn’t pay extra for her additional 
use of the telephone. Nor does she 
usually indulge herself after a tough 
day in office or factory. As a matter 
of fact she probably has too much 
leisure. But maybe there is some- 
thing she can say on her own behalf. 


“I’m one of the people who keep 
the community together. It’s not only 
the family that’s falling apart these 
days, the community is too. People 
are interested only in their own af- 
fairs and not those of their neighbors. 
But I’m not selfish, I don’t keep 
things to myself. What I learn I pass 
on. And then other people become 
aware of their neighbors’ problems. 
They become interested in their 
neighbors, and that’s the basis of 
any real community spirit, isn’t it?” 

Well these have been a few sugges- 
tions about how to spend your leisure 
as a spectator and how to justify 
yourself. I trust they will help you— 
if you’re so inclined—to pass an en- 
joyable and unproductive fall and 
winter—without those twinges of con- 
science that make cowards of us all 
—or handymen—or committee mem- 


bers. 





A CLERK OF OXENFORD; 
Essays on Literature and Life. 
Gilbert Highet. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1954. pp. xxi, 
272. $4.00. 

When critics of modern education, 

like Hilda Neatby, advocate the need 

for a continuance of interest in and 

a revival of the humanities, it is difh- 

cult for many people, immersed in 

intensely practical concerns, to under- 
stand what all the fuss is about. But 
the crux of the matter seems to be 
that the humanities set us in the 
proper relation to the past creative 
accomplishments of mankind, which 
can be the only basis for the develop- 
ment of an intelligent and emotional 

awareness of life. But how does a 

knowledge of the humanities bridge 

the gap between the present and the 
past, connecting us with the stream 
of life? 

Gilbert Highet’s latest book pro- 
vides one answer. In contemporary 
terminology, which all of us can un- 
derstand, he forges a link between 
us and the creative minds of the past 
and also the present. Each essay 
weaves with delicate clarity some 
aspect of modern life into the experi- 
ence of men and women who have 
lived intensely through their writing, 
or music, or art. Among so many 
vivid examples, it is difficult to choose 
one or two illustrations. But if a 
choice must be made it might well 
be the essay What Use is Poetry? 

















Books 














In a brief fifteen pages, Mr. Highet 
tells us what different kinds of poetry 
there are. This is important. But he 
then goes the one essential step 
further, and tells us what poetry can 
do for us in the modern world. 


“It is easier for us to appreciate 
this (poetry) nowadays than it would 
have been for our grandfathers in 
the nineteenth century, or for their 
great-grandfathers in the eighteenth 
century. Our lives are far less pre- 
dictable; and it is far less possible 
to use logic alone in organizing and 
understanding them. Therefore there 
are justifications, and good ones, for 
reading and memorizing not only 
what we might call universal poetry 
but also strange and visionary poetry. 
We ourselves, at some time within 
the mysterious future, may well have 
to endure and try to understand some 
experience absolutely outside our 
present scope. .. . We shall be better 
able to do so if we know what the 
poets (yes, and the musicians) have 
said about such enhancements and 
extensions of life. . . . 


“And even if we ourselves are 
not called upon to endure such ex- 
tremes, there may be those around 
us, perhaps very close to us, who are 
faced with situations the ordinary 
mind cannot assimilate. . . . The 
knowledge of what the poets 
have said about experiences beyond 
the frontiers of logic will help us at 
least to sympathize with them in 
these experiences. 





“To create such sympathy is one of 
the deepest functions of poetry, and 
one of the most bitterly needed.” 

The third series 1954-1955 of Gil- 
bert Highet’s talks, “Mainly About 
Books” many of which are included 
in his new book, A Clerk of Oxenford 
—will be heard again this year over 
the Trans-Canada Network of the 
CBC. E.W.L. 


A TEMPERATE DISPUTE. Hilda 
Neatby. Toronto: Clarke, Irwin, 
1954. pp. vii, 97. $2.00. 

Every fall term during the last 
few years professors in Canadian 
universities have publicly deplored 
the lack of some knowledge in their 
freshman classes. Dr. Neatby, herself 
a professor of History at the Uni- 
versity of Saskatchewan, took the ob- 
vious course, studied curricula and 
the training of teachers for elemen- 
tary and secondary schools, and dis- 
cussed the matter with teachers, to 
find out why graduates of high 
schools appeared unprepared for her 
lectures. Newspaper reports have 
familiarized us with the furore creat- 
ed in educational circles by her book 


So Little For The Mind. 


The four lectures in A Temperate 
Dispute sum up Dr. Neatby’s posi- 
tion in the current discussion on edu- 
cation in Canada. She answers some 
of the main criticisms of her first 
book. She speaks again of the quali- 
ties of a good teacher and urges that 
teaching techniques are no substitute 
for scholarship and a genuine interest 
in the subjects taught. She contrib- 
utes a new slogan—the Mind-Cen- 
tered School—and she emphasizes 
the importance of a study of the past 


of our civilization in preparing for 
its unknown future. Dr. Neatby re- 
minds us that the concept of democ- 
racy presupposes the existence of 
thinking individuals working in a 
group, not a herd led by demagogues. 


“Each ... has his own roots and 
his own means for the refresh- 
ment of his own mind and spirit, 
in solitary reflection and contem- 
plation, in the free and fruitful 
occupation of his leisure, in the 
obligation to see and to value 
himself and his group in the 
light of reason and the will of 
God.” 


The vigorous, clearly reasoned and 
written arguments lead us to .con- 
sider our own responsibility for our 
schools. Are teachers losing their 
standing as members of a learned 
profession because we show distrust 
of scholarship? Have we really de- 
manded that education be just a pre- 
paration for the earning of a good 
living? Do we care about literature, 
philosophy, the arts, or democracy, 
so long as we can have cars, TV sets, 
professional hockey and the state to 
look after the needs of our old age? 
Has our indifference, our let-George- 
do-it-what-do-we-pay-him-for attitude 
left our own responsibility entirely to 
administrative educators, who have, 
according to Dr. Neatby, been led 
astray in their enthusiasm for the 
American philosopher John Dewey? 


The average citizen and parent 
knows very little of curricula or class- 
room techniques and rarely sees the 
textbooks used by the children. We 
must assume that Dr. Neatby knows 
what she is talking about. Certainly 
we are hearing more from the edu- 





cators whose work and ways she criti- 
cizes. Whether the dispute be tem- 
perate or not, we are learning about 
our schools and current teaching 
methods in the course of it, and this 
reviewer, for one, is eager to, hear 
more—from participants on both 
sides. 


We must help ourselves, our chil- 
dren and our civilization by looking 


into this education business thor- 


oughly. A study or discussion group 


could make excellent use of the book, 
whether or not they had first read 
the longer So Little For The Mind. 
An educator in the group would give 
balance to its deliberations. A T’em- 
perate Dispute between Departments 
of Education and Dr. Hilda Neatby 
is entertaining, but if it is to be fruit- 
ful, the public will have to take sides 
and its proper responsibility, and in- 
form its servants just what kind of 
an education it wants for the children 
of Canada. 


JEAN WILLIs. 


IN THE CAUSE OF PEACE. 
Trygve Lie. New York: Macmillan, 
1954. pp. 473. $6.00. 

To be able to look at the United 
Nations for the first seven years of 
its existence through the eyes of 
the Secretary-General is bound to 
be a revealing experience to anyone. 
Mr. Lie’s account begins with the 
steps that led to his appointment in 
the early days of 1946 and he 
describes the gradual development 
of his own conception of the 
functions of the Secretary-General. 
Because the United Nations was a 
new new kind of states- 
manship had to be developed—and 


idea, a 


in the process Mr. Lie encountered 
many different opinions about the 
responsibility of the top permanent 
official. 

Through the eyes of the Secre- 
tary-General we see the events of 
most of the major crises that have 
confronted the U.N. They began 
with the Iranian complaint of 
Soviet interference and the first 
Russian walkout. There follows the 
well remembered succession of 
Palestine, the Berlin blockade, the 
conquest of China by the Com- 
munists, and the Korean war. Mr. 
Lie tells of his mission to discuss 
his proposed twenty-year peace 
program with’ the heads of the 
great powers, an effort that came 
to an abrupt halt with the outbreak 
in Korea. He tells of the part he 
played in encouraging greater at- 
tention to the needs of under- 
developed areas. 


One thing that, of course, comes 
through with particular clarity, is 
the Secretary-General’s idea of the 
role of the United Nations. To this 
reviewer it seemed sound and 
realistic. Mr. Lie always keeps in 
mind both the practical possibilities 
of the present and the hoped-for 
achievements of the future. He 
tells how he worked in the midst 
of strained political situations, using 
whatever approach seemed wisest at 
the time. 

His concluding reflections on 
what should be done to keep such 
peace as we have and his sugges- 
tions about possible changes in the 
Charter and its applications are 
interesting and seem well grounded. 

KATHLEEN E. BowLsy. 





EDUCATING FOR AMERICAN 
CITIZENSHIP; Thirty - Second 
Yearbook of American  Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators. 
Washington, D.C.: National Edu- 
cation Association of the U.S., 


1954. pp. 615. $5.00. 


The point of departure of this 
book is the present-day position of 
the United States in the newly 
acquired role of leadership in the 
non-Communist world, and _ the 
concomitant responsibilities which 
have fallen upon the shoulders of 
the American people in the struggle 
for the continued free development 
of mankind. These responsibilities, 
according to the nine eminent 
educators who are the joint authors 
of this book, require citizenship 
training in the broadest sense. 
Such training should bring to- 
gether into one whole; knowledge, 
faith, loyalty, skills in democratic 
technique, and action based on the 
democratic ideal. Any one of 
these factors by itself alone does 
not make a good citizen. 


According to the authors, good 
citizenship is not an inevitable or 
automatic by-product of any 
program of education. It has tv 
be taught consciously, specifically 
and directly. For that reason 
schools must accept the task of 
preparing youth to become good 
citizens as one of their major 
objectives. 


The concept of good citizenship 
is basically the same in Canada 
and the United States, and is 
founded on ideals which must 
inspire the citizens of all the 
democracies if democracy is to 
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survive. The effective application 
of these ideals in everyday life in 
the seven concentric and __inter- 
dependent areas of civic respon- 
sibility—family community, school 
community, neighborhood commun- 
ity, local community, state (or 
provincial in Canada) community, 
national community, and world com- 
munity—is what youth must learn. 
This should be done in gradual stages 
as determined by the capabilities of 
each age group from pre-kindergarten 
age to young adulthood. 


The chief value of this book lies 
in the great number of examples of 
techniques used in American 
schools, which are brought forward 
by the authors to indicate what has 
been done, what can be done, and 
how improvements can be made 
in the teaching of good citizen- 
ship. Also, the bibliographies 
which follow each chapter should 
be very useful. 


G. A. MENDEL. 


OUT OF THE EARTH; Edited by 
G. Langford. Toronto: University 
of Toronto Press, 1954. pp. 125. 
$3.50. 


One of the most useful books in 
a long time originated in an Ex- 
tension Course arranged by Director 
J. R. Gilley of the University of 


Toronto. 


The book is a comprehensive ac- 
count of mining—how minerals are 
formed in the earth, how found and 
extracted, how the ores and oils are 
processed, and how the 
industry is financed. 


mining 


J.R.K. 














ADULT EDUCATION TOWARDS 
SOCIAL AND POLITICAL RE- 
SPONSIBILITY, Edited by Frank 
W. Jessup (Unesco Institute for 
Education Publications, No. 1). 
Hamburg: Unesco Institute for 
Education, 1953. pp. 143. 75e. 


Conferences are always difficult to 
assess, particularly international con- 
ferences. They tend so often to be 
masques in the interest of obscure or 
all too-evident political factors that 
one approaches with some caution 
any evaluation of them either directly 
through participation, or indirectly 
through a consideration of resulting 
documents. Perhaps of all the agen- 
cies sponsoring conferences UNEsco 
is least likely to be guilty of political 
log-rolling, and there seems little 
evidence of it in the report of this 


conference of adult educators held in 
September, 1952. 


Unhappily the first admission one 
must make is that there were neither 
Russians nor Chinese present for 
obvious reasons, though there was 
one Indian, who as the editor himself 


pointed out, “from time to time 


caused us to re-examine assumptions 
which we were scarcely conscious of 
making, and to see familiar features 
in a fresh light.” Mr. Singh’s article 
included among the contributed notes 
has something of a similar effect. 


More clearly than all the others 
M. Paul Lengrand’s talk on France 
points out the relationship of adult 








Pamphlets 








education and action. When many 
people followed a gleam, when they 
saw some change within their own 
power, even though far away, when 
they saw some clear link between 
what they did, felt and thought, their 
night classes, residential institutions, 
and teaching and learning oppor- 
flourished, and when this 
link was not apparent, as it does not 


tunities 


seem to be at present, interest, acti- 
vity and zest declined. 


One can oppose a concept of the 
good of mass action with a belief in 
individual improvement. Perhaps the 
greater part of the conference is de- 
voted to a re-affirmation of this, 
though it is never made clear. 


The emphasis on residential in- 
stitutions in almost every country 
present is all too apparent. Though 
one can debate their over-all value, 
and the ends they serve, it is pretty 
obvious that they have and have had 
an exciting place and our own lack 
of them should be a reason for asking 
ourselves some questions. 


Particular attention ought to be 
paid to the comments of Dr. Rosen- 
toch-Huessy, The Homecoming of 
Society and to Mr. Sohan Singh, 
already mentioned. It does seem a 
pity that there is not more North 
American experience represented in 
the conference. 


A.T. 





RACIAL EQUALITY AND THE 
LAW. (Race and Society). Paris: 
Unesco, 1954 (University of 
Toronto Press). pp. 76. 50c. 

This pamphlet is a study by a 
Princeton professor of the use of 
legal means to reduce discrimination 
in employment in the United States. 
Outside the United States, a fre- 
quent accusation is that that nation 
boasts of its political democracy 
while fostering a society of great 
and unjust social inequalities. Since 
the last war, considerable attention 
has been paid to the lot of the 
American Negro. Seldom, however, 
do the reports of efforts to reduce 
discrimination and to educate public 
opinion give to outsiders § an 
adequate basis for judging how ef- 
fective these various attempts have 
been. 

Racial Equality and the Law 
includes a brief history and an out- 
line of the present state of dis- 
crimination in the United States 
and sketches the relations of 


those agencies involved in dealing 


legally with the problem. It is 
a generally objective picture that is 
very helpful in assessing the im- 
portance of legislative 
combatting prejudice. 
The creation of laws to 
the employment of members of 
minority groups seems to strike 
particularly hard at the attitudes 
that support social inequalities in 
a society. Professor Berger com- 
ments that “before equality of 
status and other minority rights can 
be assured, it is above all essential 
to remove the barriers to earning 
a living and other impediments 
which block anyone from attaining 


means of 


govern 


the more desirable professions and 
vocations’. He believes, and_ it 
would seem with some justification, 
that the legal control of certain dis- 
criminatory acts through the en- 
forced change of behavior can 
eventually modify the attitudes and 
beliefs that originally motivated 
such acts. While a complete ap- 
praisal of this method of reducing 
social tensions and imbalances must 
wait for more precise 
tions, the conclusion here is 
that legislative change is one 
method, at least, and often a very 
good one. 


investiga- 
made 


CHARMIAN READING. 


JEWISH THOUGHT AS A 
FACTOR IN CIVILIZATION 
(The Race Question and Modern 
Thought). Paris: Unesco, 1954 
(University of Toronto Press). 
pp. 64. 40c. 

One of the most welcome con- 
tributions of Unesco publications to 
modern literature is their pamphlet 
attack on the _ rationalizations, 
reasoned and _ unreasoned, that 
support and promote bad-tempered 
attitudes - toward ethnic groups. 
One series of pamphlets deals with 
the findings of science in the field 
of race prejudice and a_ second 
(with the rather unfortunate title, 
The Race Question and Modern 
Thought) presents a scholarly ap- 
preciation, from authorities outside 
the pure sciences, of physical dif- 
ference and ethnic variety 
men. 

This particular pamphlet empha- 
sizes the elements of Jewish thought 
which are opposed to exclusivism in 
human relations, and 


among 


suggests 





what has been the role of Jewish 
intellect in history. Professor Roth 
gives an analysis of 
what may be regarded as Jewish 
ideas grounded in Judaic traditions, 
that have fostered an _ ideological 
approach to scientific knowledge—a 
mixture of faith and doubt—that 
must admitted to of great 
the formation of the 
temperament, whether 
approach be adopted by 
Jewish individuals or 


interesting 


be be 
in 
scientific 

that 
specifically 


value 


not. 


Professor Roth’s argument will 
be appreciated especially by students 
of literature but might be noted 
as well by social scientists interested 
in the philosophic discussion of the 
nature of human existence. 


CHARMIAN READING. 


THE ORGANIZATION AND FI- 
NANCE OF ADULT EDUCATION 
IN ENGLAND AND WALES: 
Report of the committee appointed 
by the Ministry of Education in 
June, 1953: Great Britain, Ministry 
of Education. London: HMSO, 
1954. pp. 67. 2/6. 

This White Paper sets forth, in 
detail, the typically British and some- 
what structure and 
method of supporting adult educa- 
tion. It was prepared and submitted 
under the threat of a reduction in 
financial (which public 
opinion circumvented for the time 
being). In this document, no less a 
personage than Sir Winston Churchill 
pronounced “The mental and moral 
outlook of free men studying the past 
with free minds in order to discern 
the future demands the highest mea- 


complicated 


grants 
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sure which our hard pressed finances 
can sustain’. 


ADULT EDUCATION FOR EVERY- 
BODY: New York Adult Educa- 
tion Council, Inc., New York: the 
Council, 1954. pp. 111. 

In the midst of this more or less 
routine presentation of activities is 
one of the most sensitive pieces of 
writing on adult education which this 
reviewer has been privileged to read. 
I Pledge Allegiance, by Hilda W. 
Smith, displays that all too rare 
quality among professional adult edu- 
cators, genuine understanding of and 
a sense of human equality with the 
person educated, in this case an illi- 
terate Greek garment worker, (not 
emotionally illiterate, however) who 
is helped to realize her dream of 


learning to read and write as a pre- 
requisite for American citizenship. 
And this goal is reached, not by way 
of formal classes, but through the 
honest friendship which developed 


between two women, vastly different 
in education and background, whom 
chance threw together. E.W.L. 
FREE FILMS; Directory of Sources 
of Free 16mm Sponsored Films in 

Canada. Compiled by Crawley 

Films Limited. Ottawa: Crawley 

Films, 1954. pp. 20. 

This is the second edition of this 
useful small film guide (the first ap- 
peared in 1952). The new, enlarged 
edition lists 256 sources, giving ac- 
cess to more than 8,000 free films. 
Many, of course, are sponsored by 
business and industry, although some 
government departments, universities, 
and educational organizations are 
also included. 








Notes 











CANADIANS ABROAD 

Two Saskatchewan educators at- 
tended the Commonwealth Parliamen- 
tary Association meeting in Kenya 
during Septeniber. The Saskatchewan 
Minister of Education, Woodrow 
Lloyd, was chosen as one of the 
Canadian delegates to this important 
conference. Mr. Roy Knight, teacher 
and Member of Parliament for Sas- 
katoon, of the Federal 
Government delegates. Education was 
thus well represented at this inter- 
national gathering . 

Mr. Breen Melvin, National Secre- 
tary of the Co-operative Union of 
Canada, attended the 19th Congress 
of the International Co-operative Al- 
liance in Paris last September. Mr. 
Melvin also made a rapid tour of 
co-operatives in Scotland, England, 
Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Finland, 
Germany and Holland. Says Mr. 
Melvin, “From the warmth of the 
welcome received on every occasion 
and the great number of questions 
that were asked concerning the Cana- 
dian co-operative movement, it i 
apparent that our co-operatives are 
regarded highly by the co-operators 
of Europe. It is natural that our 
larger marketing organizations such 
as the wheat pools and the fruit 
organizations should be best known. 
It would that the friendly 
interest of the Europeans would mean 
that efforts to stimulate international 
trade should meet with success if 
they are well planned and carefully 
presented.” 


was one 


1s 


seem 
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Joe Miyazawa, International Wood- 
workers’ Association Associate Di- 
rector of Research and Education, 
and Gower Markle, Canadian Educa- 
tion Director, United Steelworkers of 
America, were nominated by the 
Canadian Congress of Labor to attend 
the Seminar of the ICFTU which was 
held in Calcutta, October 31 to 
November 20. The CCL action in 
appointing a Canadian trade unionist 
of Japanese descent to represent 
Canada in an East Asian conference 
this year has been widely praised as 
an act of international good will 
and shrewd statesmanship. 

The conference was composed of 
fifteen non-Asian delegates and fif- 
teen Asian delegates, will be held at 
ICFTU Trade Union College, Cal- 
cutta. 

During the past four years, the 
ICFTU has held four international 
summer schools with striking suc- 
cess. For obvious reasons these were 
held in Europe. This year the ICFTU 
Executive Board decided that the time 
was opportune for a school in South- 
East Asia. 

The main emphasis of the seminar 
sessions was on the development of a 
world-wide education policy for the 
ICFTU. 

Provision was also made on the 
agenda for the importance of the 
work of the United Nations and 
its specialized agencies, the work of 
the trade union movement in the 
fields of social justice, collective 
security, and world peace. 

The final subject on the agenda 
dealt with problems of economic de- 
velopment, and under-development, 
and all such related subjects, with 
the part to be played by the trade 
unions in alleviating distress in the 
backward areas. 





APPOINTMENTS 

John Chisholm, who since 1948 has 
been in charge of field organization 
and educational work for Capital Co- 
operative Limited at Fredericton, 
N.B., has transferred to Antigonish 
to become Director of Rural Educa- 
tion on the staff of the Extension De- 
partment of St. Francis Xavier Uni- 
versity. John is a native of Anti- 
gonish County and after leaving the 
army at the end of the war he took 
the Social Leadership Course at St. 
Francis Xavier. For the last six years 
he has been closely identified with 
adult education in New Brunswick, 
guiding study club and Farm Forum 
work and also serving as officer in the 
New Brunswick Co-operative Union 
and the Credit Union Federation. He 
is a specialist in agricultural work 
and studied at the Nova Scotia Agri- 
cultural College and Columbia Uni- 
versity. In addition he has visited 
various projects in other parts of 
Canada and in the United States in 
preparation for his work with the 
Extension Department. He is the first 
full-time Director of Rural Education 
with the Extension Department, and 
plans are made for him to devote a 
considerable part of his time to the 
promotion of farm organization work 
in eastern Nova Scotia. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL MEMBER 
HONORED 


The Agricultural Institute of Can- 


ada, in session at Macdonald Col- 
lege of McGill University on June 24, 
1954, elected to the Fellowship, H. S. 
Fry, together with J. A. Anderson and 
J. D. MacLachlan. The Fellowship is 
awarded for Professional Distinction 
Worthy of National Recognition and 
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is regarded as the highest honor in 
professional agriculture. 

Mr. Fry, who has been a member 
of the National Council of the CAAE 
for the past year and a firm supporter 
since its foundation, is Editor of The 
Country Guide, Winnipeg. Under his 
direction, The Country Guide has be- 
come pre-eminent among Western 
Canadian journals as a recognized 
voice for farm progress, for thought- 
ful and popular dissemination of up- 
to-date information for rural people, 
and for objective and constructively 
critical interpretation of all policies 
affecting the basic economy of the 
West. Mr. Fry is a past-president of 
the Agricultural Institute of Canada 
and has played a leading role in the 
development of its professional activi- 
ties. 


KNOW YOUR NEIGHBOR 

The University ot Rochester 
(N.Y.) has organized a Canadian 
studies program to make the institu- 
tion a center for information on the 
economics, development, and culture 
of Canada, eventually leading to the 
establishment of an Institute of Cana- 
dian Affairs. 

Donald W. Gilbert, formerly pro- 
fessor of economics and dean, the 
Graduate School, is director of this 
project. The university will create 
a collection of books on Canada for 
students and researchers. Efforts will 
be made to stimulate research on 
Canadian subjects in both the U.S. 
and Canada. 

The project also includes the dis- 
tribution of annual abstracts of Ca- 
nadian studies, an exchange plan 
of visiting professors, an annual con- 
ference on Canadian Affairs at Ro- 
chester, an undergraduate seminar 





on Canada’s economic policies and 
their bearing on trade relations with 
the United States, and courses on 
Canada in other departments, such as 
history, sociology, music, literature, 
and business administration. 


LABOR AND EDUCATION 


In its educational work the Inter- 
national Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions has not limited itself to the 
role of an international clearing 
house for the exchange of informa- 
tion, the development of new ideas 
and techniques or even the provision 
of text books and other educational 
material, although such tasks ob- 
viously form an important part of 
the educational duties of an interna- 
tional trade union organization. It 
has gone much further than that. It 
has actually organized training 


courses for trade union leaders, prin- 


cipally in the economically under- 
developed areas of the world; similar 
help has also been offered to some 
European countries where totalitarian 
forces have been hampering the 
growth of the free trade union move- 
ment. 


Among these practical educational 
activities the following are worthy of 
particular attention. In Calcutta, an 
Asian Trade Union Training College 
has been operating since November, 
1952. Since then a total of 113 stud- 
ents drawn from various Asian coun- 
tries have passed through five series 
of courses each lasting three months. 
In West Africa, several training 
courses lasting one month or two 
weeks have been held under the 
auspices of the ICFTU West African 
Information & Advisory Centre in 
the Gold Coast, Nigeria and the Cam- 


eroons. The Inter-American Regional 
Organization of Workers (ORIT) of 
the ICFTU has run three courses each 
lasting four and a half months for 
trade unionists from various Latin 
American countries in conjunction 
with the Institute of Labor Relations 
of the University of Puerto Rico. 
Further training courses for Latin 
America will be started this spring 
in Montevideo (Uruguay) and later 
in Monterrey (Mexico). In Tunis a 
training course lasting two weeks was 
organized by the Tunisian Trade 
Union Federation (UGTT) with the 
help of the ICFTU; thirty-three Tuni- 
sian and Libyan workers attended 
this course. Nearly 500 worker stud- 
ents attended a series of courses for 
French trade unionists organized by 
the ICFTU in conjunction with its 
French affiliated organization in 1952 
and 1953. 


Another ICFTU educational de- 
velopment which will soon be taking 
definite shape is a project for the 
establishment of an _ international 
trade union college. The need has 
long been felt for a permanent 
center for the training of trade union 
officials at the international, regional 
and national levels. The demand for 
such a college has come primarily 
from the ICFTU, its affiliated organ- 
izations and the International Trade 
Secretariats. It is very probable, how- 
ever, that other bodies, such as the 
International Labor Organization and 
UNESCO, might wish to avail them- 
selves of the facilities offered by such 
a college for the training of officials 
in labor questions. The project en- 
visages a permanent residential col- 
lege, sited probably near Brussels, 
which would provide three months’ 
courses for up to 35 students. Plans 








to proceed with the establishment of 
this college were approved at the last 
ICFTU Executive Board meeting in 
May. A substantial sum was allocated 
from ICFTU reserves toward the 
capital cost and an appeal is being 
made to affiliated organizations for 
additional help. 

Other activities of the ICFTU 
Education Department have included 
the preparation of a number of text- 
books and study guides for trade 
union education and a series of brief 
histories of the trade union move- 
movements of various countries. 


UNESCO STUDY REPORTS 


The Unesco Study Course for Pro- 
ducers and Directors of Educational 
and Cultural TV Programmes is an- 
other example of successful interna- 
tional co-operation. Although its first 
report is only a preliminary summary 
of the session held in London, Eng- 
land, from July fifth to twenty-fourth, 
we can testify to the liveliness of the 
proceedings at least during the short 
period during which we attended. 
Americans, Russians, British, French, 
Italians, directors and _ producers 
from every country with any signifi- 
cant development in television facili- 
ties, were there. Only Canadian repre- 
sentation was lacking. 

The discussion, as represented in 
the brief report, took place on a level 
at which we are not generally accus- 
tomed to hearing TV_ discussed. 
Though the technological focus, and 
the high degree of experience among 
the participants doubtless helped, the 
sharing of ideas and problems cov- 
ered an impressive range. Concern 
with the role of the producer or di- 


rector as artist, as communicator, or 
as liaison between owner and au- 
dience, and between mass and spe- 
cialized audiences, dominated the 
three-week session. A certain amount 
of technical demonstration reduced 
communication problems amongst the 
participants still further. The matters 
studied are the real problems facing 
everyone engaged in TV and pro- 
vide valuable insights for comparison 
with one’s own methods. The recom- 
mendations for further international 
co-operation in program exchange, 
as well as in materials and personnel, 
are particularly promising. 


The remaining and crucial ques- 
tion, however, must be asked. Where 


was the CBC? 
A.T. 


FILMS FOR FAMILY 
ENTERTAINMENT 


At its regular monthly meeting, 
Friday, Oct. 15, the Children’s Film 
Library Committee of Canada de- 
cided to estimate films on the basis 
of their family entainment value. In 
line with this, the Committee is ask- 
ing the movie industry that members 
may be permitted to screen the new 
films before they are shown to the 
general public. “The object of this is 
not to set up a censorship,” states 
Mrs. M. W. McCutcheon, chairman, 
“but to allow the Committee to 
evaluate these films and send out 
their estimates to the membership of 
their sponsor organizations and be- 
yond that, through various media, to 
the very ‘grass roots’ of Canada so 
that movie-goers may have informa- 
tion on films before they arrive in 
our neighborhood or local theaters.” 





The movie industry has shown 


every sign of co-operating with the 


CFL sand 


member organizations 


give the impression that such a de- 
velopment has been eagerly awaited. 


To inaugurate their new policy, 
the CFL has held a Three Day 
Workshop in the Village Theatre, To- 
ronto (made available to them by the 
courtesy of the manager and Famous 
Players Corporation), Oct. 18, 19, 
20, at which Marjorie G. Dawson. 
executive director, Film 
Board of National Organizations, 
U.S.A., has been the special speaker. 
She has dealt with such topics as 
Previewing for Various Audiences 
Appraising Children’s Films—Pre- 
viewing by Type of Picture and Pre- 
viewing Pit-falls. Questions and an- 
swers have been the order after each 
talk. 

This 


much 


Estimates 


new policy necessitates a 
larger group of 
volunteers. The Catholic Women’s 
League, the IODE, the Women’s In- 
stitutes, the Junior League, the Na- 
tional Council of Jewish Women of 
Canada, have risen to the demand. 
Many attended the Workshop to learn 
methods of estimating films for fam- 
ily entertainment and to learn how to 
write a concise, acceptable review of 
films of which they attend the screen- 
ing. Hansel and Gretel was specially 


brought in from the States for the 
Workshop. 


screening 


EXIBIT OF JAPANESE WOODCUTS 

An unusual exhibit of Japanese 
woodcuts prepared by Unesco is 
being circulated across Canada this 
winter by the Canadian Education 
Association. The exhibit comprises 
100 prints of the Ukiyo-e (“Passing 
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World”) school of painting which 
originated in the seventeenth century. 
Besides landscapes and flower prints, 
the exhibit includes numerous por- 
traits and studies of aspects of Japan- 
ese life. An unusual feature of the 
exhibit is that the prints are not 
woodcut reproductions of brushwork 
paintings but are prepared, from the 
making of the wood blocks to the 
final processes, entirely in the tradi- 
tional manner used since the begin- 
ning of Ukiyo-e prints in Japan. 

Eight of the provincial Depart- 
ments of Education have expressed 
the desire to have the exhibit on dis- 
play in their schools. It has been in 
Newfoundland, is now in Prince Ed- 
ward Island and will be sent succes- 
sively to Nova Scotia, New Bruns- 
wick, Saskatchewan, Alberta, British 
Columbia, and Manitoba during the 
winter and spring. 

Some two years ago the CEA cir- 
culated a Unesco exhibit of fifty 


color prints of paintings prior to 
1860. 


NEW UNESCO BUILDING 

Leading firms from fourteen coun- 
tries have been invited to place 
tenders for the construction and 
equipment of the new $7,000,000 
Unesco headquarters building to be 
constructed in Paris. In all, 251 firms 
—151 French and 100 from abroad— 
have qualified for placing tenders. 
Twenty-two are from the United 
Kingdom, 22 from the Netherlands, 
and sixteen from Italy. Companies 
from Belgium, Germany, Switzerland, 
Sweden, the Saar, Austria, Denmark, 
Portugal, Spain and the United States 
have also been invited to bid. 
(UNESCO) 
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SOME CURRENT UNESCO PUBLICATIONS 


@® THE COURIER Published monthly by The 
Department of Mass Communication of the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural 


Organization. Annual subscription $1.50. The 
official journal of UNESCO. 


@® EDUCATION AND ART; a Symposium, edited 
by Edwin Ziegfield. $5.00 Liberally illustrated 


in black and white, with some color plates. 


® THE RACE QUESTION IN MODERN 
SCIENCE. 25c each. A series devoted to the 
most recent scientific findings in the field of race 
relations. 


® CANADA’S FARM RADIO FORUM. A te- 
search project centered around Canada’s unique 
Farm Radio Forum. $2.50. 


CWT oO 


AVAILABLE IN CANADA THROUGH UNIVERSITY 
OF TORONTO PRESS 














What Goes in the Stocking? 
FOOD FOR THOUGHT! 


Solve your Christmas 
problems by sending FOOD 
FOR THOUGHT to your 
friends. For only $2.00 it 
will remind them of you 


eight times a year. 


FOOD FOR THOUGHT, 143 BLOOR ST. W., TORONTO 5, ONT. 


Enclosed please find $ for one-year subscriptions to FOOD FOR 
THOUGHT. Send as follows (please print): 





